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ABSTRACT * . ■ r 

This vorkbook contains exercises for use ^with college 
students to teaoh them about the use of census data ana to nelp them 
aqquire census related skills* Th^ vorkbook supplements "Census- '60: 
Continuing the Factfinder Tradition," an undergraduate textbook^ " . 

, pabrishe4 in* early 19B6, The volume is divided, into two parts. The 

first* pirovides an overview fot instruction. Each exercise is 
^described briefly with notations on the skills that the activity 
develop^J^-t^licized notes draw the instructor's attention to special 

• '.preparation -cf materials that may be needed,. The two charts that 
accompany this section .^d in the d«fision whether to chose a 
^particular- exercise and in preparation^f or its sabsequent use in the 
-*cla-ssroom. Specific reports lhat must ^ be available for "^students to 

^ complete 'the various acti.vities are cited. Since many of zhe desired 
19 80-vcensu^ repot'ts may not be published until late 1962,* most 
examples were drawn ^from.^STO' materials abd include instructions that 
allow either 1970 orVl9B0r data to b^ used depending on availability* 
The- exercises are located in "the second part of the workbook and^ are 
organized* according to six .t^hemes: collecting the data; accessing the 
data;* the fieldwork i*nterfat3|k; numerators and denominators;, 
applications iBythe public sector; and applications in tiie private 
sector. For eacn^exercise there is an introduction/rationale, a 
problem which iiicljides steps the student must follow, and suggestions 
for further work.* (Autlxor/EM) ^ • . * 
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The exercises in this wgrUbook have been pieparcd for use b\ nistructors of classes * 
lliat deal with the use of census data or the acquisition of cenj^uyrelatcd skills, It 
blends the contributions of instructors from several disciplines with fomiat and 
content revisions by Census Bureau personnel. In that sense, the workbook repre- 
sents a sampler of stirdent activities and projects that were developed to meet 
the academic needs of individual instructors; tt does not. however, represent an 
endorsement of selected conceptual or methodoUviicai approaches by the Bureau of 
'tiie Census. 
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Introduction 



The idea for CENSUS '80: Projects for^Students emanated from a desire to publish 
a volume' of exercises and projects to accompany CENSUS '80: Continuing the Fact - 
finder Tradition , an undergraduate textbook publis|;ied in early 1980. Both publi- 
• cations are products of the Census Bureau's College .Curriculum Support Project. 

Since Projects' for Students is being -published before the availability of most 
^1980 census publications, it tvas^een necessary to use 1970 census data and maps 
in the examples presented here. Nonetheless, publishing tjae booklet at .this 
time is intended to take advantage of the heightened interest in 1980 census ' 
data during the 1981-1982 and 19^2-1983 academic years resulting from each new » 
series of data becoming available (see provisional jschedule on p. xvi). In ^ 
addition to providing familiarity with the 1970 and'1980 census data products, 
there were several other considerations that shaped the dpvelopfnent of Projects 
^ for Students : ' * * •* ^ . ^ 

• Where possible, exercises were chosen that buil.t upon ideas proven to be 
' successful in the classroom 

• Census -re la ted skjU development was essential so that students can better * 
apply this knowledge in the classroom and in their 'chosen professions 

• Compactness -was important so thatVhe exercises can be reproduced inex- , 
pensively 

Projects for Students represents a new kind of publication for the College Cur- 
riculum Support Proj^t. For the first time, cens.us-rel ated instructional mate- 
- pials have been solicited from instructors, repackaged, and made available for 
classroom jjse. The contributors whose ideas .and^exercises" on decennial census, 
topics made this volume possible are, listed on page vi . All of their exercises 
were, adapted to include 1980 inforiMtion. Some, however, were merged.. because thei 
contributions were similar; others (vie re substanti al 1/ modified in order to develop 
a more detailed treatment of the topic. Although we expect tfte primary use of 
this volume to be in college classrotfms, many of these activities can serve as 
effective learning aids to other users of census data., 

« 

The volume i^ divided into two parts. The first provi"des an overview for instruc- 
tors. Each exercise is described briefly with notations on the skills that the 
activity develops. Italicized notes draw the instructor's altention'to sp'ecial 
preparation or materials that may be needed (feel free to calVthe CCSP staff ' 
for additional assistance). The two charts that accompany this section aid in 
the decision whether to choose a particular exercise and in pr^aration for it's, 
subsequent use in the classroom. The first chai^t summari^zes each 'activity's 
subject and skill^ orientation (p. xiv). The secpr.d (p. xv) specifies reports 
that need to l^e available for completion of the activity, as well as relevant 
supplemental ije^ources. Since many of the desired 1980 census reports may not 
be published until late 1982, most examples were drawn from 1970 materials and 
include instructions that allow either 1970 or 1980 data to be used depending on 
availability. (.For^more information on t+ie 1980 census publication program, see 
the 1980 Cfin^u^ [kpr<;' fiuidft (series PHC80-R-1) to be published beginning in fall 
1981,) - ^ ■ . * . 



The e^cercises are located in the second part and are organized according to six 
themes: ■ . , . . ' ' . - 

• Collecting the data .. ^' 

• Accessing the dat^ / ^ 

• The fieldwork interface 

• Numerators and denominators 

• Applications in the public sector 
^ t Applications in the private sector 

Within each exercise,, an introdMction (rationale) is presented; then comes th'e 
"problem" where the steps the students must follow are spelled out. In several 
exercises a section entitled "suggestions for further work" discusses additional 
activities to enhance the students' understanding of the 1980 census or other 
aspects of the Bureau's factfinding a-ctivities. 

Copies of this publication are available for sale from the Government Printing 
Office; Washington, D.C. 20402, and ,quanti ties of 100 or more" are subjedt to a 
25^0 discount. Nonetheless, these materials are not covered by copyright restric- 
tions, so any portion of the bookVet can be reproduced in auantity. - J 

' r 

We hope to publish additional exercises similar to those found in this volume. In 
. them we plan to incorporat,e more examples of 1980 census data and expand our , 
^ focus- to include more extensive treatment of the economic censuses and other 
Bureau publications. Most importantly, we wish to explore new instructional 
approaches and conceptual orientations. Thus, vie are eager to receive comments 
on the exercises'in Pro'iects foV- Students" , particularly on the following subjects: 
how well they worked in your classroom, how they coiTld be improved', and what 
further work 'you suggest for inclusion. We woul^ also appreciate your sending us 
any other classroom exercises or activities that i 11 ustrate' the use of census data. 

- ^ ^ College Curriculum Support Project 

User Training Branch 

Data User Services Divisiop . ' • , 

Bureau of the Census * * ^ 

Washington, D.C. 20233 / - ^ 

/ * (301/899-7755) 
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* These, exercises appear in\uch the same form as they did when submitted. 
The. remaining id^as and exercises \/ere modified or merged in accorctance "with, the '• 
criteria mentioned ofi page iv. - ' . ' • ' 
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verview for Instructors 



CoHecting the Data 

This section explores some problems of conducting 
a census. Doing these two exercises should enable 
students to talk intelligent.ly about some of the 
concepts and methodologies associated with reap- 
portionment» to use the reapportionment-rel ated 
resources that are in certain statistical com- ' 
pendia, to list the population and housing ques- 
tions from the complete-count questionnaire, and , 
to discuss some of the procedures used to enumer« 
ate college students, • 

I 

1 , 1 Handling the Reapportionment Issue . , 
Excerpts from an editorial are given to generate 
a discussion on the merits of using the number 
of citizens who vote in ^qach State as a basis for 
apportioning the House of Reprssentati ves rather 
than employing the population counts^ that come 
from the decennial census. This exercise stresses 
critical tnirtking and essay writing. Suggestions 
are proposed for a comparison of the social and 
economic .characteristics of persons who vote with 
tne characteristics of the general population to 
determine wnat the impact of implementing such a 
'Should voting totals be used as tne appropriate 
shoula voting totals be used as the appropriate 
populati.on figures when reapportioning political 
areai? Are there reasons, other than reapportion- 
ment, for having a C3nsus? 
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L^xX/i ^npttCJitLO^Ui 5^"^ beyond tdi^ t^iaun j(J poZ^c- 
cal science -T) Qackg^wund tiadoig u availabU in 
diapttx^ 1 md 4 ci CEUSUS SO: Ccittmtu,ng the 

oppC''icu)ictiz^ c/Lctc(?ae t/ie zditoxLaJL, to ex- ' ^ 
piorXt tkz caZaxtcutirOnii bx\}Qi\JZd in t/re mzthod 
equo^ piopo^'-jtion^ , and to ijwo^t tigata t/ioi met/i- 
c'd'sS implicatLCiU ion, bcizctzd age, tace, ethnic, 
and 'izgA^onat g^wup^i cect/i data ^oom t/ie S^toLtOiticaZ 
\b6t^acZ ibom wkcck oah oicLudzd] a>id {^KOm 
ot^ze^t titati^tical compendca. 



1.2 Count Yoursfil f In . Students filj out short- 
form -questionnaires for hypothetical individuals. 
7;->o nng that follow thfe activity generate 

classroom discussion on the conceptual and method- 
ological problems that must be faced when taking a 
census. Problems associated with the enumeration 
of college students aro presented for discussion 
as i suggestion for further work. 



iMoxd. hi(^onmtion vigaxdbig^thz zo\iXint </ic 
lon.j-!l^om quc^ttoimaixz ci locatzd in diaptzx 9 

CENSUS SO i Cojitinaoig tfic FacXfujidtx Tradition 
a}id in tilt 198G Ceii^as ale^6' Gocde . AddLttonaJL 
a)piz6 0|J tkz 19 SO qud^tionnaiijc may be oKd/i-xnd ^ 



Accessing the Data 



This section encourages students to locate data 
from a var4ety of sources and to assess system- . 
atically the resources available from the basic 
census collection. The exercises should enable 
them to evaluate the characteristics of statisti- 
cal publications, to search more efficiently for 
alternate data sources within the local area, to 
gain cognizance of the range of latd and of searcff 
procedures associated wi th statistical compendia, 
to construct a statistical table with due att^n- 
t^on to its functions and components, and to 
understand selected census geography concepts. 

2.1 Evaluating Census Data for States and SMSA's . 
Students become familiar with the characteristics 
of a selected census publication by completing a 
nummary worksheet. Information is requesrted re- 
garding the title, data collection procedures, 
the number of tables for selected geographic 
areas, and the limitations of the data included 
in the report; and students are asked to comment 
on tables and variables of interest. Coing this 
exercise should instill in students useful know- 
ledge on the availability and the characteristics 



of census publications that contain data fDr their 
State and/or SMSA. 

TiiUi activiXy pi,omQtz6 an imdz^tanding tkc 
va/Uzhj oi information ^otttce^ tka^t anz availabtc 
{^o/i Statz6 ayid It ZJrpka^izc^ eac/i pablt- 

ccutio^Ui' ^VwictuAJi and conZzntii nathzK tiian a 
^zoJidi iofia JSipzo^iiit nwnbzx . WheX/te^ itade>t>tA 
\,\ionii individm^y ok in gxoucp^t, cx^nsidnnAticn 
-iiiTOuZd be givzn to photo copyiifig t(ie complztzd - 
joc^xh^hzzt^ OA away o^ t^tabtOiluJiQ a te^etence 
^iZt oi in^onmatLOn touAcz^ on youA anjia. 

2.2 Cost Effectiveness of Data Search Method' . 
oloqieF ! Students use one of seven sources (e . g . , 
library, council of governments) to locate in- 
formation on ^he changing population patterns 
witfiin their city. The relative success of 
various search strategies is measured by evaluat- 
ing the students' responses to three worksheets 
on \vhich they account for time expended on the 
project, summarize and rank each sourte in the 
order of its importance, 'critique the search 
process, and give an estimate of the totaV search 
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cost. By completing 'this exefcise, students dis.- 
•cover that the-process of finding information ^ 
varies in cost, timeliness, content and geographic 
specificity, and frustration. 

_ Secotae tiie as^igmejU may not be coppAjopKiaiz iox 
i/bttt atea (e-g., no cotmcc£ gove^imenti ^xzojiby, 
UttZz Ajviznz&t in changijig popalaX^on dynamics ] , 
deXz vniiiZ 1^ die optLcnj^ and thz pncblzm ^howLd 6e 
modi^zd. Studznts^ should eiicouAcyed to ^oitofjo 
thz^ dix&cticn^ that oaz os^^ued to tte6t g/wup 
•Ut/ieA ^lan to campaxz notz^ among g^up^ vakiJLz 
tiizy OAz ^mpizting pizOi pha&z oi thz exe.t(^e. 

•A£^ su^iiclznt tanz ^cx cla^^Koom <iuaa4-con so 
that thz studznts^ ^ilzcUOns conc^Aning tiiz 
^zaxch p^j)czss can be shaAzd. Thzlx iozaszd 
oyXiqu^ 0^ this pAJSczs^ majy Izad to tkz dz^ign 
oi a moAZ stAJULZtJujizd szojich stxatzaif tcfie^i tiizy 
next cDn^'Xont sadi a task. 

2.3 Understanding Census Geography Concepts for ' 
\ the City . -8y doing this exercise, students deal 
with the differences among the terms urban » 
urbanized, and metropoHtan. Th^ discover that 
metropol^l tan areas vary significantly In. their 
percentages" of urban population. They locate the^- 
appropriate tecnnical definitions In census pub- * 
>1cations, write their own Interpretations of 
these cqncepts, and work with these concepts using 
the Ashevllle, N,C., SMSA as their test area. 
Completion of this exercise en-abJes students 
1) t9 distinguish more clearly ambng several' terms 
*{e%"g^ »• metropolitan, iirban. urbanized; place, and 
-ctty). 2) to^use effectively the iofonnation that 
Is presented oji these technical terras and concepts 
m each -eenslis^ publication ,'^nd 3) to use the maps 
for urbanized areas and for subdivisions/townships 
and pieces that accompany' 1970 PC(1)-A and 
_PC30-1-A (number of Innabitants ) . ' > 

T;u,i exe.tcue QmphajSlz^zs tiiz inrpcAtoiicz o^ czn6iiS'<, 
gzcgAjophu concz^ts ^ox tkz city and can iiztp 
iariujLiguiLZZ stuudznts ^tk tiiz contznts o^ 1970 
PC{1)-A 0^1 peso -1 -A ^izpoKtS. It Is pfUmaAAly 
^zii'ContJAJizd; tltz zxccption Is tkz tzchnicoL 
' tzvns Oil ce>ua-i gzog/iapky that .appzax- in dzcznnLaZ 
publications. 1 5 you. {joant to updatz tkU actcu- 
^Ojf nz^ZA. studznts to tiiz in^oAmaticn in thz 

'tzpo^ ^OA, hloAtk CaAotina ox modify tiiz 
zxzAjcLsz to indjuidz. an zxajnplz ^ox youA om Statz. 

\ 

2 A Statistical Resources- that Collect and Refer . 
The four activities of this exercise encourage the 
students* development of skills in the use of the 
Statistical AbstVact , .Historical Statistics , the ' 
♦County and City Data Book , and the State and 
Metropolitan Area Data Book . 

( An Introduction to the Use of £he Statistical 
Compenala) . Slep-by-step procedures facilitate 
famil larity with the pnSper use of statistical 
conoendia (particularly with the Abstract), Com- 
pTeti'ng this activity generates knowledge of the 
Mnds *and locations of informational resources ' 
that the Abstract offers. .Also, students learn 

•ttie steps to follow when using other statistical * 

^reports. 

o 



Tki^ activity is dzsignzd ioA indzpzndznZ ^tady 
and ia^ best conductzd in XSiz iibAOAy uniz^^ copiz6 
aAjz available in anothzA location. AUhoagk It 
pAopo^z^ tkAzz AjotiiZA mtz^ting (lszs 0(5 thz 
AbstAoct: Uagg^tzd by Jamzs MicAene-tl, thz 
as4^A,gmznt ca)i bz chahgzd to Az^zct^iiz topical 
intzAZ6tS oi tiiz ctaS6.^ 

( Reading a Statistical Table ). Table reading 
skills are refined by completing three assign- 
ments: students review a list af *steps pertinent 
to reading a table and identify the elements of 
. a statisticfil table; they construct a table 
. according to specific Instructions; and they re- 
design the table so as to experiment with dif- 
ferent table formats. 

V 

Altiioagh tkis, activity szl^-contaimd, a moAZ 
Azcznt zdition o^ tivz Ab^^tAact may* allovf ' 
to io OILS thziA oA^ttion on inioAmation iAom thz 
1960 and 19SQ cert4U4e4 Aotki^A than thz I95& and 
1970 cznsusz^. Some may mzd additional ijistAuc- 
tion^tb undzAStand why thz in^omatisn in ^uajz 5 
dozs not'cuui^A thz quzstion that thz activity 
poszs, and.othzAS may nzzd mo/iz dztailzd'instAac- 
- tion^ on thz con^tAwUion o^ tiiz tabZz. 

( The Collecting Function) ^ Students select one of 
'two^ topics provided or one of their own choosing 
and locate statistical infomation that is avail- 
able on^that topic. A worksheet encourages an 
organized summary of their findings. Thisitctiv 
Ity Induces familiarity with each ,vol<jme*s con- 
tents and the geographic levels that' It presents.. 
Students also learn that certain terms in every- 
day use (e.g.. family) have highly specific mean- 
Ings when used in statistical reports, and that 
these meanings may differ significantly from the 
students* intuitive interpretation. The Inport- 
ance of using the definitions found In the text of 
the reports is stressed. ^ v 

TluA activity zmphasizzs tiiz points that aAz madz 
""in tablz 1 (p. 15] i tiiz amount o^ dztaUL that Is. 
avaiXabtz uiititin a compzndium i^ a iunctijon o^ 
dzcision^ abou^ what' is mo^t impafutant td 6tAZ^. 
Thz i:ountt^ cotd Cltu AAza Data Book and thz Statz 
andf^zJywpoJUtm Aazcl Vata Book can pAzsznt in^ «■ 
io Amotion {^OA ^zvzaojl typzs ^mall anzas bzatwsz 
time ^zxizs dat^^i oaz not ^Azquzntly pAZSzntzd^ 
SimLtoAly, titz StatisticaC Ab/^tAoct and Hi&toAicat 
StaXistics can padvaAz dztaUzd timt szaLzs -data 
and CAQ6^-tabuJlaZion6 sir^cz tiizy givz iittlz in- 
ioAmation bzlow thz national Izvzl. Thz 6tudznt& 
should plan to complztz this activity \n thz 
UbAOAy because all ^ouji volumzs aAZ nzzdzd. Somz 
^za&onabli variations on thz instAactians. axz: 



• A^^ign studznti^ to ^zpatatz volumzs tiiat 
thzut combtnzd z^^oAt^ pAovidz thz fiynthzsis 
that this activity o^^zA^ 

# A6jU.qn a topic t^iat Is moAZ daszly allgnzd 

to tiiz iiitZAzsts oi thz ctas6. l] this option . 
is c/ic4en, dzvzlop a topic that will AzquiAZ 
iniomatlon ^ox yoax Statz, county, ox SMSA 
' as wzll as inionmXion ojt tiiz national Izvzl 

s • ~ ' ■ 



( The Referral Function) . Students develop a 
bibliography tor the topic identified i^the prer ^ 
vious activity. The instructions aid stxldents in 
using the compendia as sources for references to 
other statistical publications illustrating 
the various v/ays that the compendia Tead a person 
back to tne primary source. The students start 
their search in the Abstract (the source for the 
illustrations) and^ontinue it in ^he other com- 
pendia. After completing this activi'ty, students 
should be able to use this referral function to 
complete a bibliographic search through the ccm- 



penc^i^'with minimal effort. A worksheet helps the 
students .systematically organize their biblio- 
graphy. 

Tka> activAjtij cm be compldtzd iu(t/: /le^cAencfe, to 
one ofL^aJUL tix^ compzndLa ACiouAce*. W/iateve/t 
optLon dw6Zn, tiit p-Toxccpad poAjtt >ci thaZ 
th2>s>z voimd^ anz o^pzcLaiZy u^zf^at faecme 4ac/i 
(kXcuJizd ^zi(inAjaJi inionrncution U p/ieAejtt. In 
addition, tiiz ixcUviXy nzinioACOi tliz idza. tixqZ 
^thz iix^omation in tliz lizadnottd and iootnottitj 
may bt a!> impo^itarU, ai> tliz numbzAJi bi tixz ilzld. 



^The Fieldwork Interface 

, In|forniatton derived from observation's while trav- 
eling through a study area may seem quite differ- 
ent from that found for the same area in a statis- 
tical table. Such discrepancies may result frgm , 
^ the students* skillj of observation' not being 
properly devel oped, from difficulty in quantify- 
ing the field observation, from the study area 
having cnanged 'distinctly since the statistical • 
data were collected, or from statistics not being , 
available on all of .the significant social or 
pnysical characteristics of a community. Doing 
these exercises should aid students in bridging 
this methodological gap. Because they emphasize . ^ 
census tract data, they are primarily useful in 
courses that stress ur'ban topics. ^ 

3.1 Census Tract Analysis . Students make field 
observations of a neignborhood and compare their 
findings with statistical information as found in 
a census tract report. In both* cases, they deter- 
rnine or* estimate whether the variables listed cn 
tne worksheet are' above or below the. average for 
the county in which the tract is located. In. the 

► suggestions for furthetf^^work, students examine 

changes in tract boundaries ^etweeTi 1970 and 1980 . ^ 
and consider population dynamics that may haye 
been responsible for the changes. Becoming 
familiar with the contents of the census tract 

a reports, reading census tract maps, finding tabu- 
rar inToHnation for split and divided tracts, 
and developing an ability .to relate field obser- ^ 
vations with statistical information that appears 
in census publications are skills that this exer- 
• else stresses. 

t;u^ exc^ccie ccmb-ute^ ^tco a(JXK!AXAJL^ tiiat mnZ" 
bubinUtzd by dt^Se-iettt irU>t\ixctou.. T/ie a^^it 
^ {opUcn A! doizcts i^ac(c>iti to go to tiiz (^cM 

.ti'ie ot'mi {uptLCii S! takz6 thz ^cve^ie appKoadi. 
ZziO'iz t;u^ exeiccAe -ci a^^igmd, dacldz tchxdi 
optLon b'lOuZd fae a6ed (t/ie liXj^hzoX^'U' app.^w- 

" p/uaCo,' ioi. outli optLCn6] oixd ickothzK t/ie ^tudnifiU 

tnact\ liia.t t^oa ,c.iovx.de ok 21 i^^UhouZ yotvi 
<biput. la tiic ie(iicted t^iact >a toattid tntcKtiM 
xjLtiu^ii (2 cat/ 'i;:aun bi tiie tvizt nzpofit, tixa com- 
oc^tcsc'H6 can be made cuct/i thQ. city fwXkzK tlr.on 



3.2 Windshield Stratification Survey. Students 
select two field-trip routes that start ^n the 
central business "district (CBD) and.p^roceed to 
the periphery of the urbanized area ifi oppos'i^ 
directions. On the worksheet, they record both^ 
the distance from the C6D and the values for two 
census variables for e^ch tract they plan to 
traverse. Once they are in the^field, students 
record two direct observation variables for each 
tract. Perfonning'this'^inilysis helps students 
1) relate the ^infonnation collected through ^ 
direct observation with its equivalent sunwary 
statistic for a number of divergent tracts, 
2») unaerstand that some characteristics observed 
in the field'or sunmarized in a census publication 
are correlate^ wi th the distance of the tract fcom 
the CBD, and 3) realize that some Qf these charac- 
teristics that are observed in the field are not 
tabulated in census publications, and vice v^rsa. 



hi^VwicXcSiJvoko tzadx cowi^^ that C0ii6ide.i Ixurraix 
o-x a^ball zoology ^ixomid ^ind t\\Aj> adtvoAXy oAC^"^; 
o^i^x^ my appreciate It^ promotion tkz i/itti- 
KiLJuatA.oiUiii4.p4i dUc^xablz tc/ien a>ie combineji t^M 
ooiCAvatcoru6 tcct/x \zaxciiz!i ioK qumtctativz in- 
^'(pma.ti'on ^n ce>i4a6 v(5£uniCA. ''LocaZ ^tnzzt a)xd 
tAact oattoie mapi ^houJLd be mdz asjaUahZz 4o 
tkaX ^tid^nt^ COR plan tkzln. KOixtHi Mtk nUMmaZ 
inuJiiAatAXjn and ambiguity. 

. • 

3.3 Perspectives on Poverty . After the range of 
poverty^related variables has been identified, . 
students choose a census tract that they believe 
to have a high incidence of poverty:^ During their 
field study they observe the tract' s-physi cal 
^characteri sties and map the location of its fea-- 
tures. They are introduced to poverty>status 
as a derived variable and to the ratio of family* 
income to poverty level in the suggestions for 
further work. By completing this activity, stu- 
dents learn, 1) that several variables that appear 
in the census publications are relevant to the 
identification of poverty areas, 2} which, of the 
direct observation variables aid in* locating such 
poverty areas, find 3). tbat"-*i«^measurement of 
poverty frequently requires the combination, of . 
two or more variables into an index. 



vattoDtCA that »ate *iztaXzd to tiiz mza^aJioniznt 
c< iXvz^itij. Cn ^le othzi hand, povzntij ^tatuUi, 
• -Li a rictcveci vaud)^e c<s akaZyzzd voiXlioat y^itd- 



pubtuhcd. tilt 6tudtnt& /lave not'iconkzd wctii* 
.t/ie de.veZopmwt noncmiiiativz and cumuZcuUvz 
gnapfui, addctlonat AMtMicZco^ loiti be mcdtd 



Numerators and Denominators 
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TSe Census ^3ureau: A Numerator and Denominator 
fo r Nteasunnq Change is the title of a technical 
paper that highlights the proceedings of a. sym- 
posium involving Bureau officials and UCLA grad- 
uate students. This section borrow^ this' theme 
to present a number of measures that can be used * 
to manipulate variables Into a more meaningful 
form. Most of ^these measures are founded on 
demographic concepts. 

^'1 Measures of Population Growth . This exerQise 
inrroauces four measures of population growth 
througn the preparation of a "press release to 
'^Tghlignt the characteristics pf population growth 
Detkveen 1970 and 1980 in the Washington, D.C., 
Z>'Sn, Tne class is divided into four groups,, each 
aeyelcps a press release based on the measun? of. 
population growth assigned to It. Once the * • 
releases are presented to the .class, the groups 
complete a worksneet tnat increases their profi- 
ciency wuh the use of each measure. Then, using 
1980 census^ data from their own area, they create 
a new press release to demonstrate their ability 
to incorporate, tne' four measures into a coherent-^ 
narrative text wi th ^graphics. Sugges^ted further 
j^rk indicates opportunities to collect press ^ 
releasees from local papers and the Census bureau 
and :nen to prepare two press releases--one on 
Housing growtn (or decline) and anp^her that uses 
census geography categories (e.g., ih^an , central 
city, jroan fringe) Instead of pol i ticM-iiTTft 
names as the unit of analysis. • * 

>aA Cio>ce-i [Iccatzd cn pagz 33 ) and uj-cC^i tiie 
ipi^ tXdZV^o\tii ij^ven ui stzp cney S.t^(L5^ tiicut thzy 
cuuct tlic^x a}iCuLij6^b to tlit A^n^oAmatcon ^ncZlldid 
c#i tiist^i tabt^. Tvie oii^uxM to<hz aitcjuZatLOfU>^ 
t,LCit xt^ rzj'J^1zd iox itzp tiQO [mnk^hzzt 1) can be 
tecj*uiCuLct2d \xcm t/u ^^guAt6 g^ve>t X/i thz ^otsi 
Cobxlii. cacJi j\ did iuggn^^orUt ^o-x ^u/itkzA woxk 
i'ljuxi ce ^KMLi.zd to dztzmhiz il ^ -Oi 'uppnjcpAA.aXz 
lijx ^se ai ii^: aaditLCnai Lconli a^^^gmznt. 

4.2 Some Sasic Demographic Meat^ures .' Eleven 
worKsheets promote an understanding of the. use 
of age and sex nieasures. Students- are Introlduced 
to the sex-ratio concept and complete four work- * 
* sneets that display the variations In this sta- 
tistic by race, age "groups, geographic areas, and 
socioecqncmTc characteristics, ffeasures of the 7. 
ace '*3:r'jctu^e (i.e., median age, percent dlstrl- 
D'jticn, oercenrage 'Of change, age Ipeciflp in- 
ce^es, tne age cepenoency ratlo^are presented 
in tne next section. The f 1 /e accompai^inq v/ork- 



Sheets allow students fc(H36st» carleulate, and dis- 
play these measurei^^yrhe final section contains 
instructions on how to develop an age/sex pyramid. 
The. pertinent worksheets facilitate thecalcula- 
^ tion of tfie percentages and the construction of 
the pyramid. Students Integrate their newly- 
acquired skills by estimating the sex ratio, 
median age, and dependency ratios using the In- 
formation contained In age/sex pyramids for two 
rather divergent pofiulations (Citrus County, 
Florida, and Bull itt'^County, Kentucky). 

Tdz tdblzii ti^aX atla^'LUiZ o^ e^the^t 19-70 ox J9S0 
ce>u5LU <}i^omat^on iAcm U.S. 6ujma.%Lj i..tatut<.C4 oa 
Statz-lz\;zl data. a.XJi cttzd tabtz /. SeveW oi 
t/te ^^oxkJ^hzzXJi and acZiviixz^ axz -t^zLi-contm^nzd 
becatue exce*^^ ixom tabtz!> SZ and 53 ui tiiz WO 
U.S. ^umnCJuj [.iee tablz D^and popidiatLOa counts 
tiy*agz, xace,, oiid 6ZK ^ok J9S0 ipagz 39] oaz > 
inciudzd.. you. Ajttznd to miodc^^ tkiA activity \ 
LoUk thz a&z o^ coiioi txact data, Sjij ui>tinZitt£^ 
'^aUZ be needed ^ok iCo/±£ylie^ti> 10 and U becottie 
thz a^z gnouping^ ^ok txac^ oaz tz^^ dutalZzd 
tkanr tko^z avocCaMe ajx tiiz Statz* AjzporXt. 
SMtfodi rmd Seeded' 4 Me^/rodA .oitd ^Jlatzxcdt^ oj 
VzmoQ^im {diapttA^ 6 and 7) oa, chaptzx 7 oi 
CENSUS 80: Cotit^yuung thz facXf^uidzK TxadttM 
^fXOvJijd be cjOYU>tJiltzdJi(^ monz djitcUXsid AjiioxmaXxon 
on tfte^e dmogAophZc meoio/^e^ ^ needed. 

4 Using frhe. Location Quotient to Ccxftpare Data . 
The location quotient is presented as a rpechanism 
for^Xc&nining re*lat1ve econ<3m1c acti vi ty wi thin an 
area. Having a scale on which 1.0 represents tne 
norm, the quotlen^^serves as a measure of -Inten- 
sity. The example of beer brewing within Mllwau- 
^kee County, Wisconsin, Illustrates the Importance 
of employment classification and geographic level 

, when this measure is used. The worksheet serves 
a two-fold purpose: as a place to post data and 
uta record calculations needed, for investigating 

• the intensity of employment yithin several coun- 
ties; and as a supplement to the sagge.stlons for 
further work, where the County Business Patterns; 
(CBP) Is employed in Investigating the same protTlem, 
Students Should perceive that the CB£ Is mqre cur- 
rent, comes from a different type of data base, 
frequently offers more detaiU and classifies ' ' . 
employees by place of employment rather than by 
place of residence (as^ln the deccnrtlal census). 
Doing this activity enables students to use the 
location quotient for differertt geographic levels 
(e.g.^ county,. SMSA) , to appreciate the Importance' 
of subject and geographlj: ,speci fici ty to this con- 
cept, and to determine whether t^helr question Is 
best answered by using decennial or CBP employ- 

.ment data. . • 
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The iccxtion qaati^^^X, <^ one oi ^tvvuiL Ua^tia> 
that employe two p^cen<tage4, foA, -ou^tcuxai, in 
excioae 4.1, XJiz ^icfex o^ popuiaXion gK<x^k ^ 

a?mp<Lte the Aote o^ giuiji^e uk^/vui om oAza 
to tiidt a Icugzx (Viza. Tht Ldiab (j&i^^^ -oi 

data boAeA. Hic" a>i^*e/i6 to ^xiLKci^^ qus^tLoru> 5 ^ 
cold 0 nzqiuHZ a .\j2,adoig ''^ttiabUAXy Vata" 
ui tkz,iAont matttK CoiDitij Sa6^ne4^ PaZtzAA^ 



tn. ciJnfmctLofi appendix C oi 1970.PC[U 
V^Acciuhacy oi thz'Vata"). Unlikz cfeoenoto^ czruui 
daXa, CQmtJi Z\x^hi(U6 Patte^iu daXa anz tabuZcutid 
^.xom jytXei nzp^iUZ^itoxg> aJLt e^e>i't6 <ii tl\sL "oiu.- 
ve/L6e" a>ici oAe, tiivtz^o^^ not^ '^abjzct to ^ampiing 
ZKXO^. Bxmpl(U cii noiU^mptbig zn.^on^ both data 
icXi i/ioAe oAe tkz ^oJUomngi ^nab'liity iq^ obtain 
iniomation about- ail ca6e4 iji^thz u)Uvzui; and 
znAO'^ in fUKxnding ok cod^g tkz, data obtauttid. 



Applications in the Public Sector 

Census and survey data are used by governments, 
businesses^ and public interest groups to deter- 
mine their respecti ve -courses of acfron. THis 
section touches on such purposes as community 
planning, shaping organizational strategy, cjreat- 
ing funding formulas, and developing systems for 
political representation. Doing *these exerci ses . ' 
'should allow students to acquire several insights: 
hew bloci^ data can be used to build a target area 
for analysis of a communi ty* project; how data from 
nignly arvergent sources (i,e., census and public 
opinion) and representing different geographic , 
levels (i.e., local ^d national ), can be merged to 
attempt the solution of a community problem; how 
census data can be employed to target 'areas of 
need (i.e., poverty areas); and how a w^rd system 
can be constructed to give political representa- ' 
tion^o racial and ethnic consti tuenciers^ 

€.1 Using Block Data to Plan Comnunity Action . 

u dents examine nousing and population^'char^C-,, 
teristics for^a target area de'fined in terms , of a 
coir.binati*on ftf census blocKs. Using the first ^ 
worksheet, they record the values for the "tmpor- 
tant" variables atid calculate the totals, meahs, 
^and percentages. They then compare the area's 
' characteristic^ with fhosepof, the central^city 

, using'worksheeV-S-VCd a'^f^ll'owup repcTrt. F^rtRer 
work is suggesSd on the issue of comparability 
between 1970 and 1980 block statistics. Problems 

^ are discussed. Completing 'this -activity fosters 
certain s^^i'lls: .1) how to use census blocks as 
building blocks; ^and Z). how to 'compute stattstics^ 

' comparable to tho's^ available in other cens^us 
volumes (i.e. , ^higher level:s of census geography). 
/In addition, students are'^able to discuss more 
intelligently the differences in Content between 
1970 and 19S0* block »statisti«cs. , ^ 

Seactje aotixMXtj a^^gmd, c/ico^e a taxs^^ 
cAca that doQJ> not cox/i^tcfe lutk a cen^oi tMct 
ox mij otiizn. cejutui gzog/Siphic ayiLt a}id oo^tuie 
the oAza an a city 4o that Uadznt^ tccdt gain 
^ zxptiLtncz^t>x tiiz t^idn^^zxpi^ Information to cen- ^ 
soA block map4. 1 5 your plan ^o o^e /9SP cciutLS 
blodi statu>tic^AavaUabl^ mntzfi-^^pKbig 19S2\, 
notz" tiiat tJie data tablz^ ojijl p\xblij,\VLd onl^ on / 
. inicioyLc'ni oLtiicugk ^e^map4 am 'in pnijit. Voua 
q^li.to makz t$at£-4^zed pAtnt^ of 
t/ie xeo'jiUikd i-towe^ foK tMe btj tho, ct^w-i. Some 
iiZad)Li\tu> may yoid tiiat a itatUtit tarnxot be 
zoJLCUJCatid on tkiUK MO^k&kzzt faecfloie data foK 
iizuctzd btcck^ oajh iMitiiMd (iuppAeiied) . Sup- 



P'XZ^^ion pnocjidwiJU a/f^mciiUAzd by iainj in oKdux 
to pKotzot thz confldzl/uaLLty p/iomuzd *iZ6pond' 
(Lnte> . Th^. iJlCOnv^ntzncz tlxat 6tadeSit^ may expeA- 
ccnce can. be lz66£md if tkzy mad the g^noAxil 
pntn6<,ptz6 ^and'(i&eA^tZ6 on.^ufpm^^^ion^ foK piz- 
1970 block 6tatUtic^ ptogKom that ale found on 
pagz6 92-94 of tliz Rzf(Lyincz t^amal on tixz Popw 
lotion ^ a}xd Hou&i^iq Stati6tiai f^om ^le CmW 



BuAHau^a d^k copy i^ aVoAJLabla f^om CCSP)(. 



r/ie 

!9S0 Ce>t6ui> Ui^zn^ ' Guide,, includt6 ccmp(jiAablz in- 
fo.mation 'foK tiiz 19S0 -block iitata^tiOi prognm. * 
Qkaptzn^ 5 and' 11 o f CEHSUS ' SO ? ContAjiuinQ tkt , 
VacXfmdsiX Tradition ^x.ve oUtt/iet facJj^ on btocki^ 
toid cjommuXy plmnjung, * . - ' 

5.2 ^ C(ynbin>inq Census and Public Opinion Data to 
Sblve Conminity Problems . Students e/amine the 
findings from a national conservation study and 
nierg^ thej^ data with County census data to solve 
a local problem. They obtain maps^of relevant 
counties and places, analyze demographic trends, 
categorize pl^i^es and population segments in re- 
gard to their^posi tion on conservation, and^'recom- 
mend- strategies on organizational outreach. ^ By* 
do^ng this exercise' students begin tt realize: 
t) that the only available information may be 
neither^timely (e.g.^ 1969 or 19V0) nor «t the 
appropriate geographic level (e.Q., national 
versus county); 2") that these dSta must be used 
with caution; and 3) that opinions that vary by 
sex, age, education, income, aad geographic loca- 
tiw may be re.lated to the same categories of in-, 
fonnation in the census publications. They may 
also discover creative* way of applying the^e data 
to the 1 ocal pr^lem, 

Studznt6 6houM Be amtiomd a^aaut^uhpiij apply- 
ing nation^ Kjatz^.to local/p^ulatioiUi, e^pe- 
daily ort^^4ue4 idicm opinion iJi ^^nacn to \}OJiy 
con^idnnaZhf by anza. Still, thay 6iiquZd mcog- 
Yiizz tliat dmogKapliic ckanactzfvUiticJ^ hoZp pmdict 
OK zxplain local (^izJLuig^. foK a fuAtheJi look at 
how ^octoccjonomic and opinion data am cued ^idz- 
'by-^ide,, mfaJi tD Social Tndicatofit -III. It di&- 
ca44e4 the quality of life and ^loi data on public 
perceptions . 



5.3 Allocating State Money for Poverty Areas . 



S tu dents make recommendations for tha al^locati on 
of money for counties within the State*. Although 
initial criteria-are given, they, must jelect six 
counties thatf are among those with the" greatest 
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heed by taking into account >4eyeral factors. As 
'part of their justi ficatioj/ they must calculate 
a -get of indices, provide crapiik presentations, 
and jusiify tiieir selection^ in a\ written report. 
Completing this exercise should increase students' 
awareness of the complexities of the targeting 
process. Another skill that is refined is one's' 
ability -tof choose, whether the differentiation is 
among counties, variables, programs^ to fund, or, 
population groups tp target.' Caveats relevant to 

• such analysis emeirge. 

• VccA.dz ichcuiet ^tudcj^ti ^nQuM {\fo^ on tivu exe^t- 
UdLveA^daoLLij ox in g^QUpS. Knoii)Zzdgz oi how 

fneOiodi g top lie c p^Q^z^itaZLon (e.5., i^iq^xAJU>, ^ 

p^C o'lcL^ti, Oild box ^XOfk^] . fox ivUUkZ/L i}li0X'' 

fiiattjK j>i tkz anpcxtcufic^ 0^ '^alzcXzd vcinA,cd^Zsi6 in 
tiic dLttxtbu^tiOfif^i rtdixaZ 5u>:cis, njif^zx to^diap- 
cet 3 J^ CE>4SiiS ContuiLLui^ tixz Fact^ndzx 
T \Cs.dL tw > I <f t " ttLotuCii ig Fe dzxaC Fm cl^ : TTie LUz 
c\ StJitL^tLCai Vaia" by V. Eimxij, U. CampbzlZ, and 
S. rt^^::i']*a/: l,i iratc6tcai£ Repeater S/ (3) (l^ecem- 

5.-1 H'ards for^Abbeyyi 1 le . This lengthy, giAfr 
. contained exercise uses precinct data from the 
nyoornet-lcal city of Abbeyvil le , Texas,, to provide 
e^^perience regarding the complexity of developing 
a -single-rnemDer district (ward) system to'replace 
s^^^an ac-lar^e system for electing representatives to 
Che QJ t^,t^|pjun CI 1 , Tables, maps, and excerpts from 
orner ^qorupients' ^/^er information to supplement 
the /reqOih^t fe^cfea^k" m carrying out. the 
1 n struct ton s.'^Mne'^ttivity is broken th;^. 10 
ses5ions'. It i sNirgani zed "into the following 
stSDs: "'ntroduce" the problem and sta^e th'§>5Kal ^ 
recefine tne problem; gather infonnation ; identify 
*act:. ^s^sunotTQns,. and constraints; organize tlae 
data, generate possible solutions and evaluate 
t^ri; aijd Tiake a- final decision. Students Toll oft' 



the city officials' process step by step arrd then 
do work rel'dting to the particular activity de- 
scr1t3ed. Completing this case study shot^ld ^ 
develop several skills: what P.L. 94-171 data are 
and why they are so important for redistricting 
and other uses<»where *a precinct-level data^base is 
/needed; how political representation of interest 
^ gmtsps (and hence equal representation) is em- 
ployed as a factor in ward formation; how much 
importance should be placed on precise terminology 
when considering issues of race and ethnicity 
(e.g., tfie race of Hispanic people).- 

"WoActs "^iox AbbztjvilU" imxQz^ a gu^dud de^^gn 
appxoadi uiitli xkz ^pzdal population data 6a6e 
thcut loa^ pxzpaxzd by tko. Cejidoi Zoxzoxl ijt accoxd- 
mcz laUii PubliiC Law 94-171. Tki6 ^e, pxovid- 
iiig cou>vt6 iox tptat pbpuZcutLon, mjpx xouiz 
'gxoup6, cDid pzx^om o^ Spa>iUk/Hi6pa}iLc oxigAM, 
^zxvzd 04 tht ba^li> o^ IJiz ^X2.du>tx^c.tiitg z^^oxU 
that ^oliavzd t/ie xe.tza^z 0^ ^le 19 SO popuLuion 
couj^US. Tiiz a6e o^'-.t/ie P.L. 94-/7) ^lo, iti thA^ 
zxzxcUz ci (X^oi^irCtcve o^-iX^ cuse in otlizx^ 
u/tea6. Gi\jzn invponXxmcz o^ zqual Xflpxz^l'nta- 
lion iox pe^60K4 vaxcouj^xaxuai and ztiwtic 
0XLg4jt%, 'tite^e^;a^l!cc6e^ mazy i^txvz 06 t/te cjjXaly^t 
^ox a mo?ui de?ac£e(i dciatii-con on tku topic. 

- Tkz ipecxot *izading^ inciadzd m tiiz exe-tcue 
^ laltt http 6tLidzn't4^ ^izaJUza that in iome crLie^ .t^e 
u^z ztknic a>i^i-*'uicca£ data aA th^ manmx thzy 
wzxz Qjnployzd in thz AbbzyviUz zxampiz c^atzs 
pwbium oi ovzxiap [p.71]. fox zxamptz, Haittan^ 
axz gznzxoLLy both Bladz and o^ Spa}ii^k oxigin. 
Stadziitb may bz dividzd into gxjoup^ got tkz duAa- 
tion 0^ thz ex*tccie .i<? that 6tadejit oituxacttcn 
is^^znha^xczd. ^mzwoxk inzigiiting^^ Uzz pp. 71 a^id. 
74] xLtt nzzd zb bz deXzAminz^d bz^oxz thz zxzxcaz 



i^ as>6A^nti^Rzdi6tXA,cting U^uz^ axz i^ou^Cu 
xtliZ/b^CEhlSUS '80: Conttniujig thz f^dctUndzx 



%acl^on 'Qn jjp. 120-12S. 



Applications in the Priyatevi^dctor 



T?ie exercises in this section enhance the develop- 
nent of skills in two of the problem areas that 
businesses face when they use census' data. In the 
first, the problem of selecting the most appro- 
priate set of variables when targeting an invest- . 
nient a)?fc^arkettng program is addresse'd; in the 
secoyS, the geograpTiic aspects of targeting pro- 
granft (i.e.. defining trading areas) is con- 
sidered. In a sense, both exercises help students 
work with surrb'gates (variables and geographic 
areas tnat-only approximate the desired concepts). 
This skill IS e^ti^Jly important in the public 
sector. ^ 

6.1 Identifying the Market: The Use'^of Surro- * 
ga tes . Students assume the role of an entrepre- 
neur jho wishes to locate a new hardv/are store to 
cater to tne neeas of "do-it-yourselfer" home- . 
Owners. The' assignment leads the students through 
tne process of developing assumptions and identi- 



ERLC 



fyinfl surrogate measures that ^re available in^ 
census publications. Information is provided to 
help students investigate the advantages and dis- 
ad V an t age s-of^ -alternate measures and to explore 
the number of options that the census provides. 
This activity offers skill development in problem 
identification, in the creative use of census data 
to meet a marketing' objective, and in gritical 
evaluation of selected measures that the census 
publications offer^as surrogates. 

Htci zxzxci^z uie4 zxmplz6 ^xom tkz czn^iis tiact . 
tablz outLbiz^ although it .L6 zqaaZty txJiZ^ul - 
otiiZA. 1970 ox 19S0 ce)t6it4 pubtLcation^ dxz thz 
i2^ouxcu>. '"^Studcnt^ should bz znzouxagzd to 
zxkibAX thziA \uiatLVZ abUX'tiz^ tznpznzd to^ct/i. % 
amtLoi\ \A3h6i twzy dzvzlop thz a^^mpticn^ a>id 
match thz^z to thz options that cizn^ui> pubJUca- 
tioru attOi^'. tilt optional activity {6zz iy'^guxc 
4) iJi a^4ii^uzd, -tev^eo; Amzxican Vzmqg^iapltic^ i 



xii 



O 



r 



-Uiue4 that have ^zcutuAZd zxmpl^^ biuine^^o^ , 
incoipowtvig tiiz^tyiz .i^ie<uc/i into tii^ [I 

6.2 Trading Areas: Assumptions and Reality . 
Studertts acquii^ understanding of the trading area 
concept by doing three activities. In the first, 
they investigate the assumptions that are u'sed to 
delineate a trading area; they do so by answering 
a series of questions regarding a set of hypo- 
thetical trading areas. The. size and shape of the 
areas are influenced by distance from' consumers 
theit- willingness^co travel to larger or mo»*e . ^ 
attractivexreta11*^centers than Chose closer^*to 
them, physical barriers to access, and they* choice 
whetner. to shop at more than^ofve^enter. Students 
are presented with two base mass: Nqne showing > 
the location of a retail center and the other 
• showing the boundaries for small argas for which ' 
census data are available. This irfformation is 
used to determine which operational definitions to . 
employ in e%t<mating the-size of the trading area. 
The first set^xrTTM us t rat ions stresses the 
assumptions; the second set, the methodology. ' The 
second activity leads students step by step toward 
an understanding of the skills needed to read a 
census tract outline map and a major retail center 
map. Finally, a synthesis of the first two activ- 
ities IS provided in activity three. In it, 
styaents are divided into groups and are assigneti 
one of six options for determining the size of, a 
trading area. In^the process, triey work with the 
population totals at the tract level and the size 
characteristics of the major retail centers to 
estimate the population totals of the trading 
areas. These estimates are compared with those of 
the other group?. A discussion of the advantages 
and disadvantages of each option^is encouraged. 
Completing this activity enables "students to 
critique the trading area concept, to use the 
niaos available for census tracts and major retail 
centers, and to estimate the size and shape of a 
trading area. ^ 

T]ia^^%tl}^'C(Snt(iuitd exC't;ic6e p^e>vts both -tlitoxy 
a;id P'lacticz ^o tiicut 6tuckiit^ iciti bette^t tmde/t- 
btand tiie, a^^mptu;n^ tkcut go tnto t/ic d&^ignaticn 

a t*uiduiQ cL*iza. Fo^x oidividuaJL^ idio havt not 
KCJiCLd iCitk 6adi ab^^uct dAming6 tho6t Xkcut 
dpi^zax AjV-a,ctLvitij 1 , thz ^cttcviing hMit^ may 
^actLctatz t/uU't a?mp'^ieiieit6'Con oi thi pOA^U o^ 

zadi iU.vi^tnjatic^: 

- - — - « 

^L^tx^z 5 . Tht'-XiMO Viadiixg anza^ anz laJi%zx than 
'ticsz H^icit app^al ui iiguAZ 2. Qu^tom^Vi toaxXtd 
--.I thz xvLCijd 0^ oi/e,.ttap mij 6hop at oJXhtn. cayvttn.. 

^<,.jil*:< 4 . The. 6ame a64uiJipit(?»u apply /le-te a& {^on. 
.jcjate 2; licxi\jtx, a tanjgtk Utacl c£>ttet am 
jLCC^aoC cu^tmzKt j{/Lom a- mudi gxzatzi oAsia. 
r.vita'ie^i -c/io OAZ nUtliui both tkz la^z a>id 6tnaii 
a^Xxidiiig ateoi fikcp cct zithtx t/ie la^cxnt czntzA on. 
tiic xzgcjnaJL cz^itzx dzpmduig on tkt typt oi 



HgoAJL 5 . ' Tm mtcUZ oin^eM tka£ have untqiiai ' . 
A , dAaujiig ooiczA aC^AjacX ciutomtu mo am -oi^^u- 
enced by the ^izt oi tliz nsitaZt tantzn, Thty 
tOixjl^tzntJiy makz pit dioicz to bhcp at one 
cznX&x njiUhZA. thm the otiiz-x. 

Fiqu/Xt 6 . A ^i\;e,.% 6(LA,vzl a baXAUX to ttxivcZ 
and thiL!> UmuXS t/ic txad/jig a'uia6 cjj bath ctntzx^. 



Fi0uAj2, 7 . AjUhough indLvidojoU '^■'Wm moi^t aAZa!> 
6 hop at thz nzoAZ^t ceiitei, t/ioie in 6ame netgli- 
bcpJiood^ (e.g*. , dz^nzd by tthuc cK inoome. diax- 
acte>LC6tcc6) ^kop at mtatt cejttcti oa-tctcug mote 
to thdOi zthiic OK incximt gKoup. 



FiguAZ An ztUpticat tfiadbxQ oAsia c6 cxnattd 
becooife tHit liigiiwaij pemcti gKo^atax acccs-icbcdctt/ 
ipA. indLvidujati> iv/io ax^^^catcd aZcng iZi^ xcutz. 



FlqujuL 9. JliU icpieie>U^ a majoi xztoLc caitzx 
map on HjlUch the Zocjxtion^ the majox xeLzci 
cztitZK 0)1 d ^le lu-giuvaij ane i/iaot. . 

FigoAz 10 . T/ici lepxe^znU a txact outl^uit 

map. 

F^t^v^t 1 1 JndividaaL£> tu/io tcvz oi tiiz iome 

tAjacti^} oi tliz nztadi c£jit<i\axz coiuitcd. 

FiguAe 12 . In addition to the conditto>u> noted 
>c>i (f<.gwxe 11 , t^ie nemaiju.ng axea^ a'tb^con^cde^ied 
06 ^eccndaxy tc^t/i tiiz ne^alt that thz\QpiJiiaX.Lcn 
living. in thz pnAjnanij oAea ai,6^giua a gnecUv. 
xtight tka>i tiiat dttAA,btLtzd to vikabLta}itt o^ the 
^zcondoAy anza. 

•\ 

FiguAz 13 l iKacX^ .tliaX. am e^t/iet u: c,x con tig- 
jioiu to thohz ui w/uc/i tiiz mtaU centeA u 
toaittd one inoLaded in thz Viading ama. 

A^ noted on pagz^SZ , {^igum^ 14-16 am ba^ed open 
pit ojti^mptLon that the Oiading ama hoi, cot ^ 
zltipticaZ 6hapz [i.z., i^ mlattd to the aecei^^U- 
bitUij pnovided^by ^ /ug/uvw) . . 

FiguAe 14 . ^ Ml oi^ie tAacU tivat dxz cjotjipUttiy 
tAuXiibi tkt t/iading ama ojit eo anted. 

FiguAZ IS . XU oithttKacti^ tliai a\e L^xcthin ok 
toadi tnz ^tKc^iltrt^am cCHwundoAy am countad <d 
tliz pQpaiation totai. ^ 

Fiquxz 16 . f/u.i populatLOn total ica6 cjoicwCatid 
d: tooA iji iigtjum 14 >jj^tii one zxeeption: popa- 
lotion iigums ao.t thz t-xacti^ ^tliat 6txaddte t'\c 
boimdaxtj Una a*u^ ei>tanatzd by uite-xpoLittcn 
{e.g., by multjLptyoig t/iz pzxeentagz thz i:ind 
ama tiiak xa^ iCLtkin tiiz txact by xJiz totai pupa- 
lotion 0^ the tKact) . * ^ 
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X - Required * ]/ SA - Statistical Abstract' ' ' 

0 Optional ^ MS - Historical, Statistics 

CCDB - County and City Data Book ^ " ■ ^ 

SMADB - State and Metrbpolitan Area Data Book 



Provisional Product Release Schedule 



PRINTED AND MICROFICHE DATA PRODUCTS: ^ 

P.L. 94-171 Public Law 94-171 Population Counts'. Released 

PHC80-V Final Population and' Housing Unit Counts Released 

PHC80-1 Block Statistics 2/ -](oli/M 

PHC80-2 Census Tracts 11 

PHC80-3 Summary Characteristics ^ , 

for Governmental Units and SMSA's 1/82-7/82 

PC80-1-A Number of Inhabitants 

PC80-1-B Geileral Population Characteristics I0/8I-3/8Z 

PC80-1-C General Social and Economic Characteristics 6/82-12/82 

PC80-1-D Detailed Population Characteristics U ^...1/83-9/83 

HC80-1-A . General Housing Characteristics ^^/^ oj^' 

HC80-1-B Detailed Housing Characteristics .v.6/82-12/82 

HC80-2 Metropolitan Housing Characteristics 2/ ...1/83-10/83. 

SUMMARY TAPE FILES (STF's): .. ' . , 

STF lA - >/81 -12/81 

STF 1b'"^" . : 11/81-3/82 

STF 2 ^ 10/81-3/82 

- STF 3 ^ • 1/82-7/82 ' 

STF 4 .'"■".;*.;*..;■ - 5/32*^2/82 . 

STF s:::::::..". : 1/83-9/83 

OTHER DATA PRODUCTS: 

Public-Use Microdata Samples..' ^....late 1982 -early 1983 

Early National Sample Report early 1982 

(Preliminary estimates of most sample characteristics will be 
prepared on the basis of a small sample for the Nation, States, 
and the 38 SMSA's with 1 million or more inhabfitants and pub- 
lished .as a single document well ahead'of final sample reports 
• ■ with greatfijc area ^detail .) 

REFERENCE MATERIALS: ' • ' . 

PHC80-R-1 1980 Census Users' Guide « .....fall 1981 . 

PHC84-R-2 History of the 1980 Census of Population 

, \ .and Housing ....fall 1983 . 

PHC80-R-5 Geographic Identi fi cation Code. Scheme 1982- 



-^ This revised schedule was dissemina,ted- in May 1981. 
-^■Currently schecfuled for release on microfiche only. . 




CENSUS '80: Projects for Students 



(exerctSBlist) 



■CdLLECTIRG THE DATA 

. ^ 1,1 .Handling the Reapportionment Issue. 
1.2 -Count Yourself In 



Accessing the data ' ^ 

• 2.1 Evaluating Census Data. for States and SMSA's, 

2.2- Cost-Effectiveness of Data Search Methodologies.:... 

2.3 IJnders"tanding Census Geography Concepts for the City 

'"2.4 Statistical Resources that Collect and Refer 



, THE FIELDl^ORK INTERFACE 

3.1 Census Tract Analysis 

3.2 Windshield Stratification Survey 

3.3 Perspectives on Poverty .* 

NUMERATORS AND DENOMINATORS 

4.1 Measures of Population Growth 

4.2 Some Basic Demographic Measures 

4.3 Using the Location Quotient to Compare Data.: 

APPLICATIOflS IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR 

"5.1 Using Block Data to Plan Community Action ,. 

5.2 Combining Censusltand Public Opinion Data to Solve 

Commun i ty P robl ems " • • • ^ • 

5.3 Allocating State Money for' Poverty Areas 

5^4 Wards fo^- Abbeyville 



APPLICATIONS IN THE PRIVi^TE SECTOR 

6.1 Identifying the Market: The Use of Surrogat^. 



6.2 Trading Areas: Assumptions and ReaLlty. 



1.1 



Handling the Reapportionment issue 



Our present method of appgrtionTng the House of 
Representatives makes vt Important to count every 



resident so cis to insure .equal representation. 
This* exercise examines an_altemate method. 



PROBLEM : The United States' Constitation o'f 1787 
states that: ^ 

l^epresentati ves. . .shal V^e apportioned 
among the. several States which may be 
included within tKis Union, according 
to their respective numbers'... 

Although the Constitution also mandated a census . 
every 10 years to**serve as a basis for reappor- 
tionment, the following editorial proposes a ^ 
syst^fem that is much simpler. 

1. Re.ad the editorial. Do you agree or disagree 
with the author's viewpoint? 

2. Write an essay discussing the. author's pro- 
posal, the advantages and disadvantages of his 
method of reapportionment, and your position on 
tjhis matter. Consider the following questions in 
yj3ur essay: 



f"* What groups of people would be counted with 
this n)ethod? 



f .What groups of people would not be counted 
under this approach? 

How would funds for Federal programs be 
given out faiiily? - - 



f How would local governments plan schools, 
parks. hospitaU. and other services without 
a complete census? •* v • 

^./Suppose someone suggested taking a census of ^ 
tiie United States population using the income tax 
returns that are sent in to the Internal Revenue 
Service each-year.\ Discu'ss as a 'class how you 
v^ould respond to imt sugges^tidn and why you 
would or woul'd not ve in favor of it. 




Why not do away with the census, 
use voting for, reapportionment? / 



By h/aRRY BODINE 

t)l f he Orcgofiun Alaft 



AS LQNCi ds ihe drive is on lor a 
second constitutional Voiueniion to 
.toreeV.i"b.ilanced feder.il budget, the 
delegJies might consider saung .i 
billion' dollars^ b) eliminating one 
p.tragraph in the pr%j^( doeiim^pt 

'\rticle i, Sectior|j2 requires ..fpop- 
u(alion census every 10 \ears in order 
to re.ipportton* the "U S Mouse of 
Rtfpresentatives . * 

jOne possib|ht> \^ould be lo. amend 
\rtjcle I. Section^^ lo base U 
House of Representatives member- 
ship on the number of iotes. cast 
rather than on voters and non-voiers 
alike ' . ^ * . 

Mechanicall) Reapportionment 
could be much simpler. .Thirt> da>s 
a/ier a preMdentiar election — a" iiood 
guid^ to Use since it is i^mform in all- 
50 states and attracts the largest 
portion of the electoraie-the vote, 
count would be known at the precincv 
level nationwide 

N\ji*li an election every four years, 
re^/pportionment could follow each 



presidential election. ^taking effect at *« 
midterm tw^Mears later, thus making 
the Mouse or Representatives more . 
currcfll in reflecting population shifts 
th.m IS the case at present 

If congressional representation was 
* based on voter turtioul. every stale 
would have a strong incentive' en- 
otti;uragc^eoplc to^ to the polls 

l-ailKre to do so coulil be p.tinful 
politically^ In 1976. for example, the 
presidential election turnout in Cali- 
fornia slipped 500.000 below the 1972 
total With a voter-based reapj&r- 
tionment. the mate's ifou^e ddega- 
tion would have ' declined -'from 47 
^after the 1972 election, to 42 after 
1976. HC^aliforma currently has 43 
U S Mouse members) 

Mislorically. the podt and minority 
groups have provided poorer voting 
performances than- the 4)ubljc at 
large' 

; Recent studies. hoVcvcr. indicate 
voter apathy crosses all income' 
groups, and the proportion of noft- 
participayon antong affluent voters 
IS rising siciidily. a theme detailed 
in Arthur f Hadley's, recent book. 
"The hmpty Polling Booth " 




ficp^'oted with pcnission of fhe Otegoman 



• ERJC 



SUGGESTllPNS FOR FURTHER 

1. Bodine's proposal n^fYses several intriguing 
questions that cannoi^be answered ^without refer-- 
ence to statistical /resources. As examples:' 

• Which States, dfecause of their ]arge prfopor- 
ttons of citizens v)(ho are currently too y^ung 
to vote, would be penalized if this proposaic^ 
were implemented? , • • 

• Assuming that some of the same socioeconomic 
characteristics (educational level", age, and 
race/ethnicity) of voters and rronvoters would 
prevail even. under this proposal, which groups' 
representation would be diluted? 

• Bodine claims that every State would, under 
his system, have a strong incentive to turn out 
at , the polls. What are the geographic trends 
in voter participation? 

\ 

• What are ttie imt)lications of this proposal 
in terms of regional shifts of power (i.e., 
changes in the number of seats apportioned 
per State)? Differentiate between changing 
demographics (e.g., age structure, migration) 
'and voter participation as factors in such 
Dower shifts. 



Provide answers to these questions by using the 
Statistical Abstract , an annual compendium that 
contains over 1 ,500 tables of statistical data. , 
The following tables from the 1980 edition provide 
useful information; 

No.' 852. Estimated Resident Population of Voting 
Age— States : l«960'to '1980 

.No. 853. Percent of Votina-Aae Population Casting 
Votes '-States: 1960 to 1980 



*'No. 856', Voting-Age Population, and Per^cent 
Reporting Registered and Voted: 
1968 to 1978 (see below) 

•oNo. 857. Partixipation .in National Elections. 

1964 to 1978, and by Population Charac- 
\[ teristics,'19f8 
One' can'even find information in the Statistical 
Abstract '"to determine the implications of the pro- 
postal to use tax returns as a surrogate for appor- 
tionment purposes (see table no. 456. Federal 
Individual Income 'Tax Returns and Taxes--States 
and Other Areas: 197flrl978). Compare voting-age 
population counts^ tor the number of tax -returns for 
a few States^o see if any regional differeatials 
exist. ^ 

2. ' Investigate the demographic and voting patterns 
on a dif.ferent geographic level (e.g., county, 
city, and SMSA) by using ^he County and City Data 
Book, 1977 or the State and ^^etropolitan Area Data 
Book, 1979 . ^ . , 

3. Congressional Uats are apportioned to States 
according to > the^thod of equal proportions. To 
determine a State'Vclaim for each new seat, the 
apportionment population of each State is multi- 
plied by the decimal of the fraction that is 
"given -as ' - 

1 



V N(N-1) / . * - 

where. "n" ii' the number, of the seats .forv-the 
StafeJf The rjeSllrlt of this multiplication is a . 
number'caUed a-^priority value. If you are 
skilled'jn computer programming, determine the 
number of seats tha't would be awarded to each 
State in 1980 if Bodine's proposal was imple- 
mented (see. CErfSUS '80: Continuing the Factfinder 
Tradition , pp. 114-119). Use table 828 in the 
1980 Statistical Abstract -to determine the total . 
number af votes cast for Pres'lxlent in 1980. 



No S56. Voting-age population, and percent Reporting Registered and Voted: 
' 1968 TO 1978 . , 



CMAAACTCfltS- 



TC 




iin. 


1174 


1176 


1176 


19W 


1172 


1174 


1176 


llTt 


1966 


1172 


1174 


1176 


fl7l 


ToM 


lies 




141^ 


146.S 


ISU 


74J 


72J 


tZ2 


M.7 


6Z6 




630 


44.7 


59.2 


4i.« 


WNtt 


10 9 


121 2 
13 S 


1251 

14 2 


1293 
14 9 


133 4 
1S6 


754 
662 


73 4 
655 


63S 
549 


663 
^565 


636 
57 1 


69>1 
5i« 


645 

521 


' 463 
336 


609 
467 


47 3 
37 2 






S6 


«1 


66 


66 


(NA) 


44 4 


349 


376 


32 9 


(MA) 


-07 4 


229' 


316 


235 




54S 
621 


636 
72 4 


664 
74 9 


690 
77 6 


71 5 
602 


760 
726 


73 1 
71 6 


62^ 
61 7 


67 1 
664 


626 
625 


696 

660 


64 1 

620 


462 
43 4 


59 6 
566 


46.6, 
453 


Noftn and 
South' 


61 8 
349 


937 
tit 


9«S 
44 6 


994 
47 1 


1029 
466 


76 5 
69 2 


73 9 
667 


633 
,596 


67 7 
646 


.636 
60 1 


710 
601 


664 
55 4 


466 

360 


612 
549 


396 


MevoooMan * 

>^ pt)« ' 


7S6 
3S« 


992 
42 4 


101 3 
43 9 


996 
43 1 


103 1 
43 7 


73.4 
715 


72 5 
70 9 


61 2 
59 5 


657 
63*3 


^3 
59 2 


660 
656 


643 

62 2 


44 7 

42 6 > 


59 2 
566 


460 
44 2 


ctfitral 

CAM. 


401 


569 


57.4 


56.5' 


59 4 


750 


•736^ 


626 


67 6 


62 6 


701 


659 


463 


112 


47 4 


Noomttropok' 
un 


406 


370 


400 


47 0 


466 


76 0 


J17 


647 


66 6> 


65 3 


67 3 


594! 


44 7 


591 


456 


16-20 yr, 
2}.24yr 
25-<4y 
«S^yf 


4 

11 2 

461 
404 


110 
136 
49 1 
423 


116 
14 1 
51 7 
430 


121, 
14 6 
54> 
43^ 


12:2 
ISS 
57 5 
434 


442 
564 
72 4 
61.1 


56 t 
595 
71 3 
79 7 


^36 4' 
453 

.599 
736 


47 1 
546 
65 5 
75^5 


34? 
451 

«)2 
74J 


333 
5U 
666 
749 


46 3 

507 
627 
706 


206 
264 
42 2 
569 


360 
456 
567 
667 


201 
262 
43 1 
565 


(Syr «na 

OV«f 


16 5 


201 


210 


22 0 


230 


75 6 


75 6 


70 2 


7b4 


72 6 


656 


635 


51^. 


622 


55^9 


Emp«0y*3 


700 
19 


60 2 
37 


631 

SO 


660 
64 


932 

49 


7&6 
603 


74 3 
567 


636 
44 4 


666 
521 


%\ 


7t 1 
521 


*!sijo 

49 9 


46 6 
266 


620 
43 7 


46 7 
27 4 


Not tf\ labof 
forc« > 


44 7 


923 


532 


541 


535 


71 3 


70 3 


613 


65 2 


634 


.6^2 


S93 


, 430 


565 


46 2 



^ACCNT RCMXTtNO THCV VOTCO 



Not «va4«bt« 

1976 

Soucr U S. BuMu 



■ rtrsoor ot apwsh oogw miy b« ql toy 'tc* • 69. 
ar«M M d*f*^ tfi I960 c«nttj» put)he«t)Oftt Mji iM6 and «v 

t tji th* C«f»»»i». Ojrntm Pcfujtition ft9fi0rt*. »«nM P-20. Np 344^ 



. I tf^tidt torn eov«r * SUrxUrd 
1970 ccAMit publ<4t«ftt lor 1972> 

yvltarlMr reports 



1 



1.2 



The numbers 
on computer 
responses p 
naire by mi 
provided* an 



Count Yourself In 



that appear in the printed reports or 
tape originated, of course, from the 
laced on t^he decennial census qucstion- 
llions of individuals. This exercise, 
opportunity to become more* famil iar 



with the questions that were asked of everyone 
(i.e., on the short torm C(uestionnai re or in the 
complete-count part of the long form question- 
naire.). 

K 



PROBLEM : Imagine that you are one of the people 
listed below. Fill ojut the 1980 census question- 
naire as yoii think the persons that you have 
chosen would. Feel free to make up any informa- 
tion you n^ed to complete the questionnaire, but 
remain consistent with your role. (For example, 
an elderly, widowed man who rents a one-room 
apartment probably does not pay a monthly rent 
of $^500 or more.) You may need to do some 
research on the. average living. situation of your 
person, if you choose someone other than yourself, 

^1. Yourself in 10 years 

*2. Yourself in 20 years 

3. A young; Hispanic single man 

4. A middle-aged. White, male factory worker 
^5. An elderly, widov/ed ntan whq rents a one- 

room apartment 

6. A mother of .seven children who lives in -a , 
rural cabin without plumbing of any kind 

7. A middle-aged. Black man who lives with 
his wife and two children i 



Questions 

1. How do you fill out the form if there are more 
':.than .seven people living in your household? 

2. How do you list a college student who is 
actua;ily living away from home in a college 
dormitory? 

*h3. The Census Bureau defines a family as all 
persons Ijving in the same housing unit^who are 
related to the person listed in the first column 
by blood or marriage, Which categories fn -ques- 
tion 2 of the questionfiaire would represent 
family members? What* njight some of the write-in 
answers to that question be? 

4. If you lived in a houseboat witK ap enclosed 
engine room, bathroom, and a combination bedroom 
and kitchen, how many rooms would you say you had 
(question H7)? '-. 



THE 1980 CENSUS QUESTIONNAIRE— THE "SHORT" FORM- 



ERIC 



1980 

Census of the 
United States 



'^K iMiUo* from th« Oktcto/. 




must. Uvt\ hm« to tun*, ttk* stocl]Er«l| 
p««0<« rf oiiT N4t>on It to mMt lucc^MfutytK* m 
•nd locti chan«ng«« w* f«c«.Th(» ■« th« pOtMf bhfMgf^ 

,Th« «»«ntut n««d to/ • popiiitttOA c 
utmost 200 y«*^t 490 wt>«n C»rtlii ^ 6 <i i^i^ 
i^^pi^^n^ by «rtiO« \ th« firM Cfnfu*^ cM^«f«^if_ 
: end on« h«t b««n t*un 9fiHi t&yMft ptm 

Ytl^ )«w und«r wtuch tM (Smvsu* it taktiT IMMP*: 
# f«onfid«ftti«<«tv o4 your «n«w«ii For th«i>M 1% yMTtr* 

jrkdM8b»l r«oSf^: «nd />0^0A« ii^Wi^^fiiti^ 

h%»cplt. Mil p<CM<J« ten ttttrftic*! fifli^ii^ ^ " 
Y^gA pnvat* erovp«, cchootK. bvtinW' ' 
^M«r*l St«t« wi loe«l 90v*rfWMma I 

/i2r(dfaund how ouf k> 

^fnil wOrtt MfHti^ • b«a«f futu(i fpr aCd 

i^T^• c«n«ws i« « vn«flv i^pctrtJnt'nttloniKl t 
^^t^ p«fi by U^i out thfi £tn«uiribM 
pi«tMy,fr*yov m«rf ft Mi proinpHy*) 

^ liConv«nMnc« of « c^tut Uk#f h«vVli W^' 



PJl^Mcontinu*^ 



How to fill out your Census Form 



S«« Ihe (iltetj out eitJmpie m (he v«ltow msiructiorx 
quide Thil guide wiH help wilh iny problems 
you n^*v K*ve 

If you n«e<J mo'«'rietp c«H ihe CePsus Otiice 
The leteohone riwnb«f o* Ihe local off.ce is 
shown h\ the boMompt Ihe address bon on th« 
ffontcOvei 



Us* ' blaci( pencil lo jnswrr the questions -SlJck 
pencil IS belief lo use thjn bJl'pOmt o' oihe^pens 
Fill circle^ 0' completely like this • 
When yo<> wnte m an answer prmt or write 
clearly 



M«k« su'e (hat answers are prpv^e<} 'or ev«ryon« 

here ^ y 

See pag* 4 of ihe guid^ if a room«r or 
someone else »n the household does not want 
to give you'ail the information fof the form 

Aniwtf the questions 'on pa<||es 1 through 5 and 
then starting wth pjges 6 and 7 fill a pair of pages 
for each perspn m the household ^ 

Check*vour answers. Then wnte yoiii4larne 
the date and telephone number on page 20 

Matf back^is (orrvi on Tuesday Apfil 1 of as soon 
afte/wafd aS you can use the<enclosed envelope 
no stamp IS needed' 

Pl*«t4 start by answering Question 1 below 



Qupstioryl 



List in Qutston ^ 

' Fam.lv nxmt>#«s Ifv^g he/e ir<iu<^og bab^s si'H «n the 
hosp-tdl ' 4. * ■ 

• Re^d'iv^s I'vi'vj here 

• Lodgef s at boarde<s nw>g he*^ « 

'Oh^f oef^ons l^mg h*fe • 

•Cofege stixJe^n w*xj st<>v ^'♦'e anending college 
'even if iherf P4r<*^ts five eKewt^* * ^ ^ 

' Persons wt»o u$u4«v 4»ve here but are tempQ^yiV twav 
2iinctud.oq CNjdren in boafrtirtg JChoo< below the coiieoe 
level) ' ' 

^Perjpns a home etsewt^efe bm wto stay here rryjst ot 
The week ■A*^ wo<ii>rt9 



Do/tot l.jJtn Qu*«tton 1 

•Any oef sr> *way f'pm here Tn ffte Aim^ forces 

• Any coJege stud*ni who stays somewt>ere else wtirie 
»itend#g college * 

wson wto usuiMy st«YS Somewhere *IS« most of the 
wefek w^ile wOflciftfl th«fe 

•Any person cway from he/* m an institution such as « 
home for the aged or mental hosotai 

•. Afv person staying or vsitiog her* wto has a usual Nyn* 
e(s«w*>*re 



1 Wh*t it th* n*m* of ••chp*rton who w*l living 
h«r* on Tu*«d*v April irtSflO, or who w*l 
•ttyino or vilHirtg h«r* *nd^*d r>o Pth«r hom*7 



■ 2l 



4 



XT 



Not* 

' H*vefvor>ehe'*isst«yingonVt«fripo/*ritv*ndhj$j 
lysuai home elsewhere pleasj^rk this bOH Q 

thenVeas* \ y 
• answer th* quest W i^^pages 2 through S'o'My 
•nd » 

' *nttf Ih* *ddr*ss of your usual hom* on pag« 20 



V 



P1«M« oentImM ^ 



1.2 



4 



THE 1980 CENSUS QUESTIONNAIRE^ (CONT.) 



NOTE: Because of space 1 1 mi bfio^Twe have 
reduced the size of the questionnaij^e 
■and have eliminated columns 4 to 6, 
» and the .back cover. 



CENSUS 
I 




H*f« •r«th« 

QUESTIONS 



TMm ar* tha columns 
fof ANSWERS I ► 

ft// ontioiumn for toch 
jftnoo llsttd In Qutitton 1 



7C:5Qy4/VSW£/? THE HOUSING QUESTIONS ON PAGE 3 



2. How it thi« p#f»oo rtUttd to 4h« ptnon 

in colufnn 1' 

FlIlofHClnl* 

If "Othtf rtktiy* " of 'p*non in Column J , 
giv* tMOct rthtiOQihlp, such as mothtr-ln-hw^ 
nl*<«. ftondson, ttc 



3.S«x 

flllontclnl* 



4 If thtt ptrton - 

Flllontclrcit 




5 Af«.«n<} month and y««r of iMilh ^ 
0 Print 0g« or hublrl^day 

b. Print month end fill one clrck._ 

c. Print ytar In the spaces. 9ni4\ll one clr^ 
behw rocA numbef. 



FttI one circle. 



1, It thif ptrton of Sptnith/Hitpank 



flit one cirtle. 



PERSON in column 1 



lJAf\J in this column with the household 
mender (or one of the members) in whose 
noftye the home is owned of rented If there 
is no such person, stortln this column with 
any odult household member 



WMe ; 






White ; 


Auan Indian 




Hawaiian 




BJach or Negfo ! 


Hawaiian 




GuanuruAn 




JapaoeM \ 


Guamanian 




Samoan 




Chine« 1 
Ftlifyno j 


Sanioan 

Elhinrv) 


K<xe«n 


At«ut 




Korean 


Aleut 


Vietnjm«« 




"> 


. VietnameM 


: Other- ip**/// 


Indian (Amff) 




Indian (Amer) 





hint tribe 
\ 



1 At*atl«tt 

btfthday 



b Moflihof 
birth 



C Ytar of birth 

1 ' i 



Jan -Mar 
Apr — Jurtc 
Jo»y-S«>t 
Oct-Oec 



;e 

!2 
.3 
'4 

15 
!6 
;7 
•8 
'9 



Now mafried 
Widowtd ' 
Divorced 



Separated 
Never married 



O No (notSpanish/HisoATUc) 

Yet, Mezicaf). Meiic#i Amcr. Chicano • 
C Vt4, Puerto R«C*n 
c Yet. Cuban H 
^ Vet, other So*rtiih/Hitpahic 



CENSUS 
UStOHLV 



1 

C H 



PERSON in colurnn 2 



it rela^ve of person m column 1 

Huiband/wtfe Father/motheT 
Son/daufhtef ^ Other relative 
Brother /inter 

It not related to person m column I 

Roonw. boarder ' , Other nonreiative 
Partner roorrwnate' 
Paid emptoyee 1 



1 



\ 



1 Attatlail c Ytarofbtrth 
birthday > 



b Month of 
birth * 



jin 'Mar 
Apr —June 
July- Sept 
Oct -Dec 



2 ^ 

3 0 

4 O 

5 C 

6 0 

7 0 

8 O 

9 ^ 



Now married 

Widowed 

Orvorcedi 



Separated 
Never married 



No (notSpamth/HitpaiK) . 

Yet Mex<an, Mexican Amer . Chicano 

Ve». Puerto Rican 

Ytt, CuUh H 

Yet other <lbaniihyHitpan< 



CENSUS 
USE ONLY 



PERSON in column 3 



If relative oi person m column l 

Husband/wife* ' Fathef/ra^her 
Son/daufhter Other relative 

Brother /utter 



It not related to person m column 1 

Roomer. boar<<*r Other nonreiative 
Partner roommate' 
Paid employee 



White 

diachor Negro 

Japanese 

Chinese 

■ 

Fitipino 
Korean 
Vittf«mes« 
Indian (Amer ]^ 

\ 



Asian Indian 
Hawaiian 3 
Cuamanian 
Samoan 

Eskimo 
Aleut 

Other - Specify 



1 A<« at latt 

birthday 



b Month of 
birth 



• c Year o< birth 



O Jan -Mar 
C Apr -June 
^ July-Sept 
Oct-DK 



e o 

1 o 

2 c 

3 O 
4 



Now mar>icd 
i Widowed 
0 Orvorced 



. Separated 
J Never married 



C No (notSpantsh/Hitpanic) 

O Yet' Mexican Mexican Amer Chicano 

. Yet Puerto Rican^ ' 

C Yet. Cuban 

.J Yet pther Spanish/Hispanic 



CENSUS 
USE ONLY 



c c 



KIC 



2i 



THE 1980.CENSUS QUESTIONNAIRE (CONT.) 



fONPAGES 



Y^Ofi in column^ 



\*fSOO incolymrn ' H 
^'wite Fathfr/mother 



t'SiSt«r 



Other relative. 



i* person tn column I 
I roommate 



Other 

nonre^tive 



NX Negro 



J(Amer ) 



Asian Indian 
Hawaiian 
Guamanian 
Samoan 

Eskimo 
Afeut 

Othef - Specify 



c Yearofbtrlh 



1 • 8 

9 



1 J 

3 ^ 
4 

5 0 

6 0 

7 O 



1 0 

2 0 

3 

4*'5 

5 O 

6 O 

7 0 

8 > 

9 : 



0 Set>arated 
Never rnarned 



bipanrsh/HispaoK ) 
Wean, Mextcan Amer .Chicano 
^erto Rican 
^ban I * 
r Sparush/ Hispanic 



//yoy listed more than 
7penons In Question 1, 
pleas* set note on poge 4. 



NOW PLEASE ANSWER' QUEST/ON^ H1-H12 
FOR YOUR HOUSEHOLD 



HI D»d you leavt ariyone out of Question l because you ware not sura 
if tt>e person should tM lifted — Vor tjcvmple, c new baby itfll In iht 
hosp/ic/, a hdgtr h^o cHo has enoiher homt, or e ptnon who itayi htrt 
onc€ tn e MUhendboinoothtrhome^ ^ 

Yes - O* pogi 4$lve nomtft) e/Kt rteu^ Ufi out 

. No 



H2 Dtd you Irst anyone in Question 1 who is a< 

for txompit, on e ioaiton orUfi hospital? 



Yes- 

No 



frwn h^e now — 
On pogt 4 g/v»^flome(tf and rtason ptrson^t owoy " 



^3 Is anyone visiting here who is not already listed' ^ 

Yes — On pogt 4 gfyt nom* of toch visitor for whom there Is no one 
at the h^me address to report the person to a census taker 

No 



H4 How many living quarters, occupied and vacant, are at this' 
address' ' ^ 

One < 
2 apartmentsorlrvingQuarters 

^ apartments or living quarters . ^ 

4 apartments or living qyiarters 
w 5 apartments or living guar%>rs 
6 apartments or living quarters 
' 7 apartments or living quarters * 
8 aparlnients or living Quarters ^ 
' 9 apartnients or living quarters ♦ 
. 10 or more apartments or living quarters 

T h)s IS a mobile home or trailer ^ 



H9 Do you enter your«ltving quarters — 

Directlyfromthjoutstdeorthroogha common or public hjll' 
^ Through someone else s Imng quarters' 



H6 Do you have complete plumtMng facilities in your living quarters, 
that IS. /lotand col{l piped Vratar, e'flush toilet, and a bathtub or 
show»r?- , 

Yes for this household ooljf 
. Yes, but also by another household 
> No, have some txjt not ail plumtMng facilities ' 
No plumbing facilitiesin livingquarters 



H9 Is this apartment (house) part of a condominium' 
No • 

Yes. a condominium ^ 



H 1 0_ y th/s li a orH-fomiiy house - 

a Isthe house on a property of 10 or 'more acres' 
.Yes ■ No 



b Is any part of the property used as a 
commercial establishment or medical office' 
Yes No 



H 1 1 if you ftv^n a ont-famf/y houst or a cortdominlum 
"* unit which you ^wn or are buying - 

What IS the value of this property, that is. how 
much do you think this property (house and lot or 
condominium unit) would sell for if it were for u|e' 



(tot answer ihis^questlon tf this is - 

• A mobile ho(ne or trailer ||| 

• AhouseonlOormoreacres 

• A houM with a commercial establtshment 

or medJcaloff»ceon the property 



Less than }10 000 
}10 000 to $14,999 
J15 000 to J 17.499 
JI7.500toJ19.999 
J20000toJ22.499 
J22,500toJ24,999 | 

J25 000toJ27 499 
J27,500toj29,999 . 
J^.000toJ34,999 
J35 000toJ39<e99 • 
J40,000toJ44.999 , 
J45,000 toJ49,999 



JS0 000toJS4.999 
J55 000toJ59 999 
J60 000toJ64.999 
J6^ 000toS69,999 
J70 000toJ74,999 
J75.000toJ>9,999 

J80,000 to $89,999 
J90 000 to J99.999 
J 100.000 to J 124.999 
JI2560O to J 149.999 
J 150 000 to J 199.999 
J200,000ormore 



H7 How many rooms do you have in your living quarters' ^ 
Do SSI count bathrooms, porches, balconies, foyen, halls, or half-rooms 



1 room I 

2 rooms 

3 rooms 



4 rooms 
5roo{ps 
Grooms 



7 rooms 

8 rooms 

9orrTx>rerooms 



H8. Are your living quarters — * 

Ownedorbeingboughtbyyouorbys<xoeoneelseinthishousehold> 
C Rented lor cash rent' 
C Occupied without paymentolcash rent' 



\\\\\\\\\\\\\\^^^^^ 



H12 If you pay rent for your IMrtg quarters - 
What is the monthly rent' ' 
If rent n not paid 6y the month, stk the Instruction 
guide on how to figure a monthly rent 



LessthanJSO 

J50toJ59 

J60toJ69 

J70toJ79 

J80toJ89 

J90toJ99' 

J100toJI09 
J110tojll9 
J120toJ129 
J130toJ139^ 
$140ioJ149* 
J150toJ159 



J160toJ169' 
J170toJ179 
J180toJ189 
J190toJ199 
J200toJ224 
J225toJ249 

J250toJ274 
J275toJ299 
J300toJ349 
J350toJ399 
J400toJ499 
J500ormore 



FOR CENSUS USE ONLY 



A4,Btock 
number 



I : ' 

c ^ c 

3 3 J 

e ^ £ 



c 9 p 



A6 Senal 
number 



3 3 



: 1 . i 
- X - 

^ ' 



B Typebf unit or quarters] For 

Occupied 



First form"**^ 
Continuation 

Vacant 

Regular 
Usual home 
elsewhere 

Group quarters 

First form 
Cor)tinuation 



vacant umts 
£1 Isthisunitfor — 
Year round use 
Seasonal/Mig ^SklpC2, 



£2r Vacancy status 



a,6ndD 



For rent 
For sale only 

Rented or sold, not occupied 
^eld for occasional use 
Other vacant 

Q3. Is this uml boarded up' 



f Yes 



0 No 



D Months vacant 

Les^than 1 month 

1 up to 2 months 
2upto6 mortths 
6 up to 12 months 

Lyear up to 2 years 

2 or more years 



£. Indicators H 

t C ' Mail return 
2 0 0 Pop/F 



o c 



F^ToUl 
persons 



1. 1 : 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER WORK : The instructions 
provided on page 1 of the questionnaire were 
rather important i>ecause information was given 
^regarding who should be counted. Consider for 
instance, the Census Bureau's problem in defin- 
ing residency criteria for^llege students. 

• ^ Should college students be counted 'at their 
home (if they* live away from home but are 
supported by their parents) or at their school 
residence? 



• What difficulties might the Census Bureau 
encounter irr assigning college students to a 

♦ home address in another city? 

^5h6uld the Censufr-^reau take legal or vot 
ing residence into accoOiot in determining the 
^ residence of college students? Why not? 

• 'Is it fair for cities with large college 
populations to get Revenue sharing funds that 
would go to the^ home towns of the students if ^ 

• the census used different residency rules? 




Answer each of these questions. 1) as if you were 
a loc^ official from the parents' home town and^ 
-2)»as^f you were a local official from the col- 
lege tiwn. 

. . * 
The Census* Bureau's response, to these difficult 
questions jwas presented in D a ^a User News ( dOn , 
March 1980).. Information on other enumeration^ 
problems s»uch as counting military personnel, 
persons in nursing homes, and migrant workers, 
(March 1980), assigning individuals to the 
appropriate gepgraphic lo^cation (April ia80),^and 
^differentiating between housing units and group 
quarters (November 1980) have also been addressed 
in DUN. * , ^ 



Q. Are' college studeats counted at their home or 
at; their schpol residence? 

a' As in the past several censuses^, college stu- 
dents are counted at their usual place of 'residence 
while attending school. Thus students who reside 
in dormitories or apartments near school are 
counted there, even if they go to their parental 
home^for weekends and vacations. » 



Q. Why^oesn't the Census gureau take le^al or 
voting residence into account in determining the * 
residence of college students? ' 



A. The practice of cou^ing each person as an 
inhabitant' of hi-s or^ her' u§ual place of resideiKe. 
has been followed since 1790. Information on 
legal or ^^oting .residence might^nbt be" known by 
many respondents, particularly sinre res'idency 
rules vary from State to State. Further, some 
persons maintain legal residence in a State wheVe 
they^have no actual place of residence, so it 
would be* iflipQSsible to allocate them back to a ^ * 
specific housing unit. 

Q. Is It fair for'eities with large college popu- 
lations to get revenue-sharing funds that woi^ld go 
to the home towns of the students if the censy- 
used different residency rules?' 



A. The 'C-ensu% Bureau is not involved, in tha-de- 
termination of rules for distribution of revenue/ 
sharing ^unds . However, i.t has been ar^^e^Ah^ 
revenue shading allocations bised on [^js^tm^yTice 
of re$idence are* appropriate, since, col lege stu- 
^dents require services (such as police protection 
"and public transportation) from tlje municipality 
irfwhich they feside. >. ^.^ 




,2.1 

Evaluating Census Data 

Urban and regional planners, marketing special- 
ists, and other users of statistical data often 
find that their 1nfonnat1onaVi<?ie'eds are met by 
using census data at the State dr;/SMSA level. 
The decennial census, whethern't be^the i960, 
1970, oKl980 version, creates ample resources 
^or each of these specialties. In fact, twa 
Ppublicatlons, those covering block statistics 
and census tracts, provide rather detailed in- 
formation for small areas within each SMSA. 
Unfortunately, many people fall to realize that 
there Is additional Information for measuring 



for States aad SMSA's 

economic activities for States and SMSA'^s. This 
exei^cise introduces you to the data sets result- 
ing from the demographic and economic censuses 
so that, should the need arise, you will be aware 
of the numerous statistical resources that are 
available foij each of these, geograpfiic levels. 
The worksheet that you will complete should serve 
as a handy reference for future use. In addition, 
you may find that its utility as a summary form 
will Extend to the evaluation of other statistical 
publications. 



PR0BLE|4 ; Your instructor will select publications 
from the fallov/lngjist for your examination. 
This perusal will enable you to become familiar 
with their contents and to evaluate their utility. 
If possible, use the most recent set of publica- 
. tions* 



1. Inventory your library's holdings to determine 
which publications are available (ask your docu- 
ments ljbrar>1an for assistance if needed). 



2. Complete the following worksheet for each of 
the publications' assigned by your instructor* 
Much of the information that you will need is 
provided in the introduction and the appendixes. 



3. Turn in thesre 'worksheets to your ij^tructor for 
review or prepare \ folder for these sheets. 
Attach, as appropriate, photocopies of addltiohiil 
materials (e.g., "What's in the Tables,': "TaW« 
Finding Guide") that you think .would be valuable 
for future reference. 



Selected census Bureau Publications 



Publication 



Population and Kovslng 
Charactertlstics of the Population (the following 
4 chapters were also published as a single volume 
for your State in 1970) 

Mumber of Inhabitants 

mineral Populatlo^p^haracterlstlcs 

General Social and Economic Characteristics 

Detailed Population Characteristics 

Characteristics of Housing Units (the following 
2 chapters were also published as $ single volume 
for your State): 

General Housing Characteristics 

Detailed Housing Characteristics , 

fl^tropolitan Housing Characteristics?;'. 

Block statistics , 

Census Tracts < 

Summary Characteristics for Governmental Units 
and SttSA*s 



Economic 
Retail Trade 

Final Geographic Area. 

riajor Retail Centers .. 
* Service Indus'trles 

Final Geographic Area. 
Wholesale TraQe 

Final Geographic Area. 
Copstructfon 

Final Geographic Area. 



Manufactures 

Final Geographic Area... 
CoMty Business Patterns.. 



Unit 
of Issue 



state 
State 
state 
state 
state 



State 

State 

State 
State (1980 
only) and SHSA 
SHSA and State 
SHSA and State 

State 



State 
State (by SH5A) 

State 

State 

Census Divisions 
State 

- State 
State and SHSA 



Host Recent 
Census 



PC80-1 
PCBO-l-A 
PC80-1-B 
PCBO-l-C 
PC80-1-D* 
• 

HC80-1 
HC80-1-A 
HC80-1-8 
HC80-2* 

- PHC80-l*y, 
PHC80-2* ^ 

PHC80-3 

RC77-A 
RC77-C 

SC77-A 

WC77-A 

CC77-A 

• MC77-A 
^^PjYearly) 



* Issued only on tolcrofiche 

1/ State remainders (i.e», not in SKSA's) are Issued separately. 

y Issued for urtanlzed areas instead of SHSA's. 

1/ Tract data for the State rauinder were not published. 



Previous 
Census 



PC(1) 

PC(1)-A 

PC(1)-B 

PC(1)-C 

PC(l)-0 



HC(1) 
HC(1)-A 
HC(1}-8 
HC(2) 

HC(3)^/ 
PHC(l)^ 



RC72-A 
RC72-C 

SC72-A 

WC72-A 

CC72-A 

MC72(3). 
CBP (Yearly) 





^ * WORKSHEET *1 

Summary Chart^teristics of Selected Census Publications 

1. Name and year of census-.-.. ; ; — 7- : " 

2. Publication name..., • ^ 

3. Report number v - 

4. If this is a recurring report, when was-....--: 

the previous report* issued for your are^ 

5. Wtiat is its universe (e.g., people, firnis)? ^ ^ 

6. Were the same type of questionnaires -x < I 

sent to the entire universe? 

If not, what additional procedures were. 

used to collect the needed data? 

7. If the data represent a sample of the ' 

universe, whgre in the publication can * 

information be found on the sampling error? ^ t 

8. * How many tables include' statistics for Your State Your place 

• * the following types of areas (use the ^ ^ 

-information provi<Ied in the table finding yq^^ SMS/W ^Your^census tract 

guide, etc.)? 

^ Your county ^ Your block 

9. What kind of summary graphics (e.g., 

maps, charts) are provided? , . , 

^10. What symbols are used td indicate: • A zero value Data not available 

' Suppression-^ Other (please specify)- 

'11. Given your interest and background,....* — -7 ' 

what variables in this report would 

^ be the most useful to you? ^ ^ 

12. Given your interests and background, ■■' ■ 

what tables would be the most useful to you? 
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13. What limitations need to be considered 

when using this report (e.g., sampling 
' error, nonsampling error, timeliness of 
the data, apjpropriateness of the data)? 
Please specify the limitations on the back. 



/ 
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Cost-Effectiveness of Data Search Methodolpgies 




Articles that cite trends and benchmarks about 
the local area or the Nation frequently appear in 
local newspapers. Since most only sketch what 
the'data reveal, the serious researcher may need 
to qo to the original source (and perhaps to addi- 
tional sources to study the data in greater 



depth). This exercise introduces several alter- 
native strategies for going after extra material. 
By comparing the results with your colleagu 
will be better prepared to eva.luate the cos 
effectiveness of several data search methodolo- 
gies. ^ ^ 



you 



PROBLEM : As a recent college graduate, you have 
accepted a position as a junior research/ associate 
with Futures Unlimited, a new company offering 
.real estate cqosulting services to persons being 
transferred to the area. Ms. Settler, your new 
boss> is extremely interested in learning whether 
a trend* observed in the Washington, D.C., area i-s 
also occurring in your artfea. Specifically, the 
article noted that thei "Washington, D.C., area is 
an area with a central city occupied by the very 
rich and the v^ery poor, while its subur.bs sort 
out according to who is single, who is tnarried,. 
and who has children." 'It went on to indicate 
that these trends will create unique problems for 
each of the areas in Washington. 

Ms. Settler has asked you to collect data from 
statistical resources that would document whether 
these changes have occurred in your SMSA (or 
city and county if you are not in an SMSA) since 
1970. She requested that, given the limitations 
of time and money, only one avenue may be used to, 
explore the assigned problem. ^ 

Because the exercise is designed to help you 
become familicir with alternaltive search strate- 
gies, you will be evaluated on the completeness 
of the search rather than on the specific infor- 
mation that you collect. Thu^, it Is important 
to pursue the leads that are suggested by your 
assigned source. 

Three worksheets have been provided for yoQr use. 
The first one will help you record the progress 
that you are making \owards a timely completion 
of the assignment. Such accounting procedures are 
used in the business world- to assist in billing 

•t the appropriate client. Complete worksheets 2. 

^ant/ 3' after the projec;t is completed. This -infor- 
mation will help you to share and evaluate the 
experience with others in the class. 

Your instructor will assign one of the following 
options as a starting point fdr your search. Use 
this resource wisely by being prepared to state in 
a precise manner what it is that you want to know, 
what the area is, and what the time period is. 
Carefully 1 isteryFor any information leads that 
will help you to complete this assignment in a 
professional manner. ' 



1. Visit either the local government depository or 
university library. Not only can you find there 
my riacl' resources ,%ut also most librarians in the 
docurtients section can offer the novice some help- 
ful hints regarding their use. 
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'2. Nearly all parts of the country are organized 
into councils of governments (COG's); these 
agencies often have several statistical reports ^ 
on hand that they or others produce about the 
area or the constituent parts of their reqion. 
Initiate your inquiry by, contacting the COG (or 
its equivalent) in your area. 

3. The Chamber of Commerce collects data from a 
variety of sources to promote the assets of the 
local area. Use their resources and referrals as 
a poipt of departure for <this j'mportant assign- 
ment. 

' 4. Several statistical resources on population and 
housing Issues are published by the Bureau of the • 

* Census. Although this agency is located in' 

• V/ashington, D.C., information services specialists 
are Iqcated in each of 12 reaional offices to 
assist inquirers [such as yourself) in locating 
the needed information. Several of the resources 
they will suggest are available locally. You 

. should start your search by contacting the appro- 
priate information services 'special ist from the 
following list; i 

Washingtpn contact: Da#t;a User Services 
Division, Bureau of ^he Census, 
Washingtori, D.C. 20233 (301) 899-7600 

Regional office Contacts: 



Atlanta ,''Ga . 1365^Peathtree St., -fJE, 
Room 638» 303^9' (404) ^881 -2274. 
Boston, Mass . 441 Stuart St., 8th Floor, 
02116 (617) 223-0668. 
Charlotte, N.C . 230 South Tryon St.» 
Suite 800, 28202 .(704') 371-6144. 
, Chicago> 111 . ' 55 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Sui-te 1304, 60604 ,(302) 353-0980. 
Dallas, Texas -1100 Commerce St., 
Room 3C54, 75242 (214) 767-0625. 
Denver, Co^o ^ 575 Union Blvd., 80225 
(303) 234-5825. 

Detroit, 'Mich . Federal Bldg.^&U.S. Court- 
house, Room 565, 231 West Lafayette ,' 48226. 
(313) 226-4675. 

Kansas City, Kans . One Gateway Center, 
4th & State Sts., 66101 (816) 374-4601; 
Los Angeles, Calif . 11777\San Vinc^nte 
Blvd., 8th Floor, 90049 (213) 824-7291. 
New York, N.Y . 26 Federal Plaza, Federal 
Office Bldg., Room 37-130, 10007 
Philadelphia, 600 Arch St., Room 9226, 
19106 (215). 597-8314. 
Seattle, Wash . 915 2nd Ave., Room. 312, 
98174 (206) 442-7080. 
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5. The Jocal newspaper files offer an interesting 
source of information on current trends. : Informa- 
tion on local items of interest are frequently 
collected as a result of the efforts of their in- 
vestigative reporters. Begin your task by devel- 
oping a list of key words that might be used to 
help the newspaper'i librarian locate the most 
appropriate files for you, 

6, Resources are frequently available frqm bureaus 
of business or urban affairs at the local, uni- 
versity. Start your search by tonsulting the 
university's departmental directory to determine; 
the most appropriate individuals to visit. \ 



2.2 

7. Several private ^^rms specialize in the dis- 
semination of statistical data. A recent listing 
of these vendors is, provided in an article < 
entitled "Demographic Supermarkets of the' _ 
Eighties/' American Demographics 3 (February 
1981): 15-21. Use this list to select an appro- 
priate vendor. (Because its fee structure 
might well be too expensive for you, determine 
what suggestions one of these firms might pro- , 
vide, get a firm to do a co^ estimate for pro- 
viding the needed informations and o"btain a 
brochure that describes the firm's services.) 
Use their suggestions regarding additional 
sources as a way to continue your data search. 



WORKSHEET 1 
Project Time Log 



Date 


Time Spent 
. (minutes) 


3 

Source Examined or Person 
Contacted 


' — "~ 

,^ Summary of Work Completed 
or Information Obtained 
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WORKSHEET 2 

A. Rank orderVrom the most important to the least important the items '(such as 
tables and maps that you collected for your presentation). 

^ — 

> 



\\ Titlp nf Ttpm 






1. ^ 












' — 






• 

4. 






5. 






0. \ 






7. 






8. - 






9. 






10. 







. B. Briefly summarize your findings. 



WORKSHEET 3 



2.2 



• » 

A. Which alternative (1-7) did you 'choose? * 



B Based upon the data that you collected, evaluate ^the results of the investment - 
of your company »s time and resources on this task by circling the most appropriate 
response. • ^ 

(1 = strongly agree; 2 = agree; 3 = undecided; 4 = disagree; 5 = strongly disagree) 

* " ' .SA A U D SD^ 



1 I have been able to assemble a considerable amount, 
of data ttiat is up to date (sources reflect data not morfi' 
than 2 years old). ^ ' 

2. I believe that my boss would be pleased because Fhave 
been able to locate the most complete* set of ctata available 
on the topic.'- * ^ 

3. I Kave been able to assemble the most current data that 
are available. 

4. I was rather frustrated with the task because this'was'; 
the first time that I have been asked to Search for 
statistical information. J 

5. J was rather frustrated with the task, because the 
sources that I used were^not as helpful as I had hoped. 

' 6. l;ompared to other data that may be .available I am 

confident that the data I collected reflects the 
* characteristics of the area or population without bias. 

7. Compared to the other levels of geography (such as 
central city, SMSA, and county) that-tqight have been 

available, my choice '(please be specifvc) ^ 

was the most appropriate. ^ , | 

' 8. I believe that my use of the companl/'s resources 
(money and time) was wise. 

9. I believe f could have completed the task to rny 
satisfaction if I had been able to spend twice as much ^ 
time on it. 

10. I would be able 'to perform a similar task much ntore 
efficiently, and completely next time because of this 

experience. ^ 
* • \ 

C. Estimate of costs 

My partner(s) ^nd I sp6nt a total of ' \\^^sts, 

('? $6.00 per hour) on the project. . 

I estimate that the persons wcl- .contacted spent a total 

^hours (0 $12.00 per hour) of their time 

on the project. • ^ . 

We incurred the fql lowing misceUaneous expensed :* 

Travel '(0 20(t per mile) 

Computer time (use local feeifctructure) _ 

Other 

Total miscellaneous expenses 

Total costs ^ . ' • ' 

D. If I were assigned a simflar task again, I would use the 
following procedures and resources to. solve the problem 
(provide answers an a 'Separate sheet of paper). * . 



2 3 4 5 

e 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 .4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 J 4 5 

2 3^-4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 



Understanding Census Geography Concepts for the City 



For most people, ^he terms urban, metropolitan, 
and urbanized area are synonymous with' "city." 
But is this a correct assumption? The following 



exercise introduces a few terms to stress the 
importance of precrsrton in the choice of technical 
definitions and concepts. 



PROBLEM : Are the terms "urban" and "metropol itan" 
interchangeable? Or, if an area is metropol itan , 
must it be entirely urban? If your answer to 
either of these questions is "yes," then the 
County and City Data &ook (CCD6),.1977 has a 
stA^prise for you in table 3 (figure 1). Column 8 
reveals that there is a large variation in the 
percentages of the population of these metropoli- 
tan areas (SMSA's) that are urban: the Ashville, 
N.C, SMSA was only 47.0 percent urban; wKereas, the 
Anaheim-Santa Ana-Garden Grove, California, SMSA 
was 98.8 percent! Apparently, if a peVson plans 
to use these terms, some research is warranted to 
ensure that they are correctly applied. ' 

1. Review the table of contents of the CCD&, 1977 
to/fpcate technical information .that will clarify 
the meaning of "urban" and "metropolitan." Simi- 
lar technical notes can j)e' found in other Census 
Bureau publications. 

2., Search through the section on "geographic con- 
cepts and codes" and list $11 of the geographic 
terms thai seem to be related to your understan<l- ^ 
Tjtig of "city" (i.e., SMSA, metropolitan, urbanized 
ar^a, city, extended city, place). Then, write 
in your own words a one-sentence definition for 
each of these terms. Which definitions seem to . ^ 
be the most difficult to comprehend? What infor- 
mation is available to help you determine why an 
SMSA can have a portion of its population not 
be urban? Are the terms urbanized, city, place, 
and metropol itan synonym'ous? 

s/locate the sectipn within the "sourcfe notes and 
explanations" that provides further information On 
the definition of the terms used in the "column 
heads." Descriptions of items in the boxhead for 
tables 1 ,2, and 3 of the CCDB are located in 
th5 first part, of this section. Read the techni- 



cal information that is provided for item 8, 
"Urban^ Population, 197^' -in the CCDB ( or ,use 
figure"2) to answer the foUa/^ing questions: ^ 
f 

• What is the minimum population needed for 
an area to be urban if it is located outs'ide * 
of an urbanized area (i.e., a central city or 
cities and surrounding closely settled ter- 
ritory)? 

• Must an area be incorporated to be urban? 

• The area that is not classified as urban is 
termed rural. Describe the circumstances under 
which a 2,000-acre dairy, farm could be listed as 
part of an "urban" rather than a "rural" area. 

4. The information provided in item 8 (figure 2) 
suggests that the "urban" statistic in the CCDB, 
1977 came from the Census of Population : 1970 
Vol. 1, Characteristics of the Population . 



Use^ the information in the 1970 volume for North 
Carolina as shown in figures ^-5 to help answer 
the following questions'and unravel this puzzle 
(HINT: the Asheville, N.C, SMSA is equivalent 
to Buncombe County, N.C). 

• Where on figure 5 is the Buncombe County 
line? How do you know? 

f 

• Does the Buncombe County boundary coincide 
with the incorporated place of Asheville? 

• Black Mountain town had a population in 1970 
greater than 2,500 but it was located outside 
of the urbanized area of the SMSA. Was it 
urban? 



FIGURE 1 

■ ♦ . 

Table 3.-STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS 
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Source: C£CE, 1977 
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FIGURE 2 . . ' • ^ 

Excerpt From "Source Notes' and Exptaaation" 
County and City Data Book , 1977 



FIGURE 3 

^Population of Buncombe County, N/C. 



1960 and 1970 



Item 8. Urban population, 1970. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of"the*Census, Census 
Population: 1970, Vol. 1, Charactenst/cs of the Popu^ 
lation. 

The urban population comprises all j^rsons living 
in (a) places of 2,500 inhabitants or ipore incorpo- 
rated as cities, boroughs (except Jn Alaska), villages, 
and towns (except in the New' England States, New 
York, and Wisconsin), but excludes persons living in 
rural portions of extended cities (i.e., cities whose 
boundaries have been extended, such as city/county 
consolidation to include sizable portions of territory 
that is rural in character); (b) unincorporated places 
of 2,500 Inhabitants or more; and (c) other ter- 
ritory, incorporated or unincorporated, i ncluded' in 
urbanized areas (a central city or cities and sur. 
rounding closely settled territory) at the time of the 
1970 census. 



• What was the total population in 1970 of 
Biltftore Forest town (Hint: it was larger 
than! ,000)? Was it urban? Use figure 5 to^ 
determine if it was urbanized. ^ 

• Sky! and was an unincorporated place (U) of 
2,177 in 1970. Was it included in the urbcn 
category for 1970? List at least two-ws^ys that 
it could be considered urban as a result of the 
1980 census. 

• List the places that were rural -in 1970 (if. 
the total population of these places equals 
7,672, then your answer is correct).* 

i What percentage of the SMSA (Buncombe 
"County) population lives in an- unincorporated 
pi ace? 

FIGURE 4 

"Buncombe County, NvC, Subdivisions/, 

Townships aad PI aces * ^ 
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1970 




Percefll 


14S,05« 


130,074 


11.5 


74,17.4 


73,975 


0.3 


57 343 


60,183 


-4.7 


743 


676 


9.9 


2 717 


1,342 


102.5 


7,3ld 


7,477 


-3.2 


3,204 


1,313 


. 144.0 


769 


705 


11.9 


3,348 


2,831 


18.3 


1,921 


2^162 


-11.1 


206 




' 19.5 


1,727 


1,7!0 


1.0 


2,705 


2,568 


5.3 


7,581 


5,629 


34.7 


229 


1 


800.0 


8,947 


5,029 


77.9 


555 


328 


69.2 


2,041 






2,177 






8,302 


6,264 


,^2.5 


109 


3 


913.3 


6., 182 


4,376 


41.3 


1,280 


1,041 


23.0 


665 


726 


>8.4 


10,547 


8,611 


22.5 


^ I, 966 


2,189 


-10.2 


8,141 


6,669 





Source: 1970 PC(1)-A35 (table 10), 

5. Using the informa^on pr9vided in figures 3-5,. 
w/ite a paragraph toTRplain why the Asheville, 
N.t., metropolitan area* is only 47 percent urban 
in 1970. Include in this explanation examples 
from the area of towns tjiat are rural and^ones, 
whether incorporated or incorporated, that are 
urban. 

6. Now that you .understand why areas that are 
metropolitati do not need to be entirely urban, 
16ts reverse the question. If en area is urban, 
must it be metropolitan? Or how about these 
questions: Does your State corrtain more urban 
areas or' more, urbanized areas? Does a larger 
percentage of tlie State's population live in 
urbanized arfeas uTj)an areas, or metropolitan 
areas? 

FIGURE 5 

*«ap of th^'-Asheville, N.C., Urbanized Area 
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Source: 1970 PC(1 )-A35 ; 
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Statistical Resources That Collect and Refer 



James Michener, the American nff/kMst^ re- 
cently said that "for half a dbntury I have 
used the ^Statistical >Abstracj^ tQ clarify and * 
fortify my thinking, and T find that 1 usp it 
in three distinct ways: To Explain rny home- 
land, ta make^coniparisor.s vn'th other nations, 
and to amuse myself in idle exploration. The 
first is by far the most revealing. In pre- . 
pefring'any statement about the quality of 
American .life I ^flrst consuls the Abstract to 
aafSure nyself that I know what I> talking * 
about, and often my casual preconceptions are 
blasted: by data of which I have not b^n . 
av/are.J'l/ This set of activities explores the, 
facinating statistical resources that fi^ive 
assisted cauntless iridividua*ls in the"(r^ek)li)r- 
ation of socioeconomic characteristfcs. 



The Statistical Abstract is one of several statis- 
tical co,ml>endia (as illustrated in tab^e 1) that 
assist countless individuals in thgir exploration 



of such Atnerican- cultural characteristics. These , 
compendia have two baste functions: collecting 
and referring.^. The collecting functionr consists 
of assembling, selecting', and arranging 'data from • 
hundreds of sources and making them available 
within a single volume^ , The deferring function 
ii firl'filled by provfdfng ^xt- annptations for the 
data to guide the usentoward 'sources that offer 
greater detail. The apnotations aTso define terms- 
used in the tables and include essential ^qualify- ^ 
ing statements. * 

* ' > ••i , 

This exerdise contains four actfvi ties: A gen- 
eral' introcuctior* to the use of these, compendi a; 
ipformation on hoyt to read and construct a statis- * 
tical 'table; an activity on_the..2pllect1ng func- 
tion; and another on the re'fenrin^^ fjunction. I-t^ ^ 
is designed to help you develop useful sk^lTls for 
research. Take some time, however » to "amuse ' 
ypurseTf in idle exploration" so that, like 
Michener, 'you will come^tp appreciate t|ie stories 
that each page is waiting to tell! 



V U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Reflections of America: ComDem gy-atinq the 
Statistical Abstract C entennial (Washington. D*C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, l980), pi 158.*;- 



TABLE r . ^, 

Selected Characteristics of Statistical-Compendia Published by the Bureau of thTXensus 



'Statistical 
Compendia 



Years fon^^Wh^ch 
Data .are Incl ucfefS 



Subject. Detail/ 

Inclusion of 
Divergent Sources 



Geographic 
De^l^ 



Frequency of 
Issue 



S'tati g^ical Ab^tract^ 



Historical. Statisti cs : 
Colonial Times, to ' 
1970 / : 

State and Metropolitan 
^ Area Data Book> 1979 



County and City Data 
Book. 1977 



Recent time series 
data 



Time series data 
from colorfiaPl 
times 

Seldom before 1960 



'Seldom be'tore 1970 



Most 



tgas t- 



Nation, regions% 
divisions, States , 
SMSA^s, selected - 
foreign countries 

Nation 



Nation, regions , 

division^. States, 
jSMSA's,, metropoH- 
' tan counties " " 



Nation,, regions , 
divisions. States, 

, countfej-, SMSA's, 
-cities of 25,60q*+ 



Annual)/ 



Roughly every 
. 10 years 



Every / 



ry 2 years 



Every 5 years 



1/ Tables jn this voVume dre cross-referenced to Historical Stat-tstics -Wiere aopltcabTg 



\ • • • • , 

Actlvityjj—An Introduction to the Use of Statistical Compendia 



2.4 



-A perusal of any of the volunes listed in table 1 
will undoubtedly convince you that detailed in- 
fonnation on the contents of and the sources for 
each table has been care^lly included. Although 
simpler tables on the same topics could be con- 
structed, remember that the statistical compendia 
have two^purposes: colTecting and referring. 
This activity highlights the structure of these 
volumes by focusing on the Statistical Abstract 
(use the most recent edition^ 

1.' Review the contents Section . A quick overview 
of the types of statistical data that/are avail- 

, able in the Abstract can be accomF>l ished by . 
reviewing the more th^n 30 major subjects that are 
listed jh the "contents.*" Using the >f ormati on 
provided there, determine the* sections that affpr 
in your opinion the greatest potential for dealing"- 

' with^Michener's three functions of the Abstract: ,^ 

• explaining your homeland 

f rilaking comparisons with other Nations 

0 providing amusement for idle exploration . 
{i.e., which sections stimulate your 
euriosity?) 



2. Study the index . Following up on Michener's 
.suggestion, choose a topic of interest to you. 
information on tables reflating to your topic may 
iiell be in the table of contents; however, a much 
tiore detailed listing of subjects is given in ^the 
o index. Although hardly all-inclusive, the 
Statistical Abstract 's 40+ page index presents 
ovef. 6.000 entries. Use it tb see if additional 
resources are available on yobr topic. 



3 Review the intrtductory materials provided 
with the sections vou h&ve selected .. Within each , 
s^ctipn. the reader can find, an introduction that 
presents information on data sources u^d, con- 
cepts that are needed, and statements fgr further 
reference. Many sections also contain graphics to 
highlight selected statistical trends. 



Examine the introduction to the section on popu- 
lation -to an sw.er__the following questions: 



• What three data sources are used in this 
section? 

• In which section of the Statistical Abstract 
might a person find further information on 
"statistical reliability"? ^ 

• What is* the difference between" race *and 
ethnic origin? 



4. Consider the notations that are included in ^ 
statistical tables. The "guide to tabular pres^n- 
. tation" thatMs i^Iityed at the beginning of the 

* ^ Statistical Abstract contains detailed information 
. to help you understand the symbols and calcula- 

tioos that accompany many of the tables. Use this 
-guide to answer tfje following^questions : 

: f What can you infer from the symbols that., ^ 
were used in the tables regarding the problems 
that the- compilers of these data encountered? 

i What symbofs were used to indicate that -the 
quality of the data*is an important factdr to 
, be considered when^bUshing the Abstract? 
^^^^ 

f Cer^tain terms used*in the tables require 
careful definition'. What is the difference 
^ between *"a*»ithme tic mean" and "median"? What 
f ' is'the. primary -usefulness of an in$lex number? 

' By completing the , above activity, you can pre^ 

* sunably now use all sta'tistical compendia witl\ a ' 
greater degree of sophistication. The following 

* guidelines may prove to be helpful when you need 
to seek statistical information from 'such compen- 
dia as the Historical Statistics ; Statistical 
Abstract , County and City Data Book , or the State 

^ and Metropolitan Area Data Book or any other 
statistical vplume: 



f Review the table of contents to determine 
the general structure , and contents of the 
volume (this procedure is important because 
each'publication has its own unique structure) 

i. Check to'see if the volume contains a set 
of abbreviated column headings or a subject 
index that-would aid in your research 

• . Review tlie geographic concepts artcj source 
notes for the>i terns chosen so that the data 
are not misused 

• Peruse the appendixes to (determine if there 
at;e add.itional guides, limitations, or comments 

. that would help you avojd the improper us^ of 
.statistical data 



• Check the information availat|Je on the table 
itself lo det ermine if i ts unjverse, time, and ' 
, concepts are the proper ones to meet 'your needs 
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Activity 2: Reading a Statistical Table 



In St atistics: A New App' roach . ^ Wallis and 
Roberts suggest that "ordinary reading ability is 
no~ more_effective in reading a table than an 
ordinary can opener in opening a can of sardines, 
and i'f you go at It wi'th ar hammer and chisel yoti 
are likely to -mutilate the contents." This 
, activity will help you to avoid this hamper and . 
chisel approach when yoi^ use statistical tables. 

WaTlis and. Roberts suggest that if you follow a 
systematic procedure you can quickly grasp 4he 
information included in a table. Use their 10 
steps asyou'study the information presented in 
figure 1. i , * 

* 

1. Read the title carefully 

Z.^ Read .the headnote or other explanation 
carefully ^ ^ 

^* * 

3. Notice the source . 

4, Look at the footnotes 

\ 5. Find out what 'units are used 
^ Look at the overall- average 

7. See what variability there is ' . 

8. See how the average is associated with eagh. 
of the main criteria of classification 

9. Examine the consistency of the pverall ^ . 
effects and the Interactions among thjem 

10. Finally, look for things you weren't look- 
ing for — aberrations, anomalies, or irre'gular- 

- ities 



It is one thipg to be able to reaci a statistical 
' table; it is quite another to construct a table to 
meet your individual needs. For ins^tance, suppose 
you wanted to know the total and the ^lercgntage of 
all persons in selected types of residential areas 
that are Black so that a comparison could be^made 
with**51<Qil ar information from an earliertime 
period. Table 21 (Population, by ftetro/lJonmetro 
Residence and Race: 1950 tq 1979) of the 1980 
Statistical Abstract includes the necessary infor- 
matior\; h'oweve^, i^t was -not^specif leal ly organized 
to address this issue. Use your new knowledge 
regarding the parts of .'a statistical table 
(figure 1) and its contents (figure 3 or a more 
recent' set of rel«vant de^ta) to create a new table 
that presents the desired-infprmatjon. The fol- 
lowing instructions, which are grouped- by elements 
of the tab'le structure, will he.lp you to construct ' 
your new table: 

Stub . The same residential categories (i.e., 
SMSA's? central cities, outside central cities, 
metropolitan ar^.as) that were in the original 
^tabVe shoul.d indicate residence. 

Spanner . Divide this table portion into two 
parts: one will present information for the 
first time (e.g., .1950); the second, informa- 
^ tion.for the later timi (e.g., 1970). ^ 

^ Column heads. ' A'two-lev^l column heaul wfll ' 
be needed«sO'"that information on both ther. 'total 
and Black^ population figuras, tan be^njsed.to * 
calculate the percerUage or- Blacks wUhin e^cti 
area? The fi rst-leveJ col umn head (to be " 
placed iimiediately bel\^each section of, the 
spanner) should be labeTeT"total" and "Bl^ck," 
"Total" and "Percent" should be used as the . 
titles for the second-level * col umn heads and 
should appear below the "Black" column head" 



FIGURE 1. ^ 
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V. Roberts, Statistics: A New Approach (New York, {il,Y.. 
Read a Table" uses an older edition bf the Statis 



d H. 

gr "How to 
ble n 



Free Press, 1956), 
Vl Abstract 



Although th^r "new approach" is over 25 yearsi pld, it is 
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for each year. If you followed these instruc- 
tions and drew lines to separate its parts, 
then the rules for 'the spanner and column 
heads should *e simiUr to figure 2. 



<* 



' FIGURE 2 



Field. You are ready to^ place the ^4 cells 
(TT6) of information in the field. The 
population information to be included in the 
"total" columns will come directly from 
figure 3 (or a more -recent source). However, 
the percentages should be calculated after 
the '"totals" are posted. The percentages 
should be confuted by dividing eaeh of the 
race totals ^ its corresponding population 
totals (e.g., 1970 Black population living 
In SMSA*s divided by 1970 total population who 
live in SMSA^s x 100). 

Table title . Prepare a table title that is , 
"comprehensive and yet to the point. sure 
to refer to the variables displayed in the 
stub, the spanner, and the column heads, as 
illustrated iHlfigure 1 . 

Headnote . Review the information fn^ the head- 
note of figure 3 (or its equivalent) to deter- 
mine which of the numerous notes are needed 
for your new. table. You probably should in- 
clude a unit indicator (e.g., millions)- Hov/- 



ever, will it be necessary to include infor-' 
mation. regarding the Current Population Survey? 
Why or why not? 



Footnotes . Changes have been made in the 
original table fn5m the Statistical A bstract ^ 
to create -your new table. Thus, it is important; 
to use for the footnote and the source only in- 
formation that is relevant to the contents of 
your table . * 



Once you are satisfied that the construction of 
your new table is finished,treview its contents. 
What sunmary statements can'^you make regarding 
the changes that have occurred between the two 
times? 

In the same way that one's description of a 
sculpture may. vary if viewed from the side rather 
than from the front, the information in a table , 
may be interpeted differently if its contents are 
reorganized- Using the information compiled In 

.your new table, devise a second table by reversing 
the location of information: what was in the 
spanner and column' heads should be placed in the 

^stub, and vice versa.. * 

After analyzing these two table formats, do you 
think that the totals >d percentages, are easier 
to' read vertically or horizontally? Which table 
offers 'the greatest simplicity and clarity? Why? 
Are there other ways that the information could be 
presented to help the reader comprehend the 
changes that have** taken place during the 20-year 
period (e.g., additional derived measures, such 
as a measure of absolute change on percent change 
in the total population and Black population)? 
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Activity 3: The Collecting Function w 



Tabl^ 1 summarizes the uniqueness of each of the 
four basic statistical comoendia. The Statisti c 
cal Abstract stresses deta\l \ the Historical 
Statistics , time series; the Cou nty and City Data 
Book and the State and Metropolitan Area Da ta 
Book , local or smaller area data. The table i1- 
lustrates that in choosing a compendium, one should 
weigh the importance of subject verses geographic 
d^tcyl . In addition, these publications vary in 
the frequency of issue and in the time period for 
which data are presented. Keep all these factors 
in mind as you complete the following exerc.ise; ' 

1. James Michener illustrated the importance of' 
the Statistical Abstract by citing several issues 
-that are frequently discussed. Choose on'e of the 
following topics or develop one of your ov/n 
(topic 3), 



Top j c 1 : "For some years I've 
about the problems of our citie 
forced^ to put my vague fears in 
I consulte'd' the Abstract ." 

Topic 2 : "Any novelist has to 
what's happening to the, family 

, his or her writing, and it is i 
only upon the evidence one sees 
evidence Is striking and often 
ficance, but a cautious writer 

' from it. Where American famili 
A bstract provides a sound b 

tion 



been worrying 
s , and when I was 
to hard s*tatements , 



be concerned about 
during the years . of 
n adequate to rely 
for onese^lf. buch 
of profound signi - 
dare not general ize 
es are concerned, 
ase for specula- 



To£ic_3: ^ Create your own statement regarding 
an is^ue' that deals with a facet of America's 
population, business*, or government. 



2» Start your search by reviewing the resources 
that are available in the Statistical Abstract ; 
then, review egch of the other three compendia to 
determine the extent to which they contain infor- 
mation on this topic for the Nation, your State, 
and your SMSA. As you search through* the. table 
of contends, index, and other user guides within 
each of these compendia, you will need to watch 
for key words that may help you to locate the most 
Important tables. In topic 2, for- instance , sev- 
eral words c^me to mind that suggest family prob- 
lems; divorce rate, income, birth to unmarried 
mothers, and marital status. List at least -ftve- 
other concepts that are related to American family 
problems . 

3, There are other concepts that need to be' con- 
sidered if this topi>cui5 to be researched prop- 
erly. As an ei^ample, flnat is a family? The 
introductory information in the population section 
of , the Statistical Abstract -provides a precise 
definition for several concepts. Read the 
selected definitions in figure 4. Underline key 
words or phrases therein, and select those terms 
that seem most crucial to an analysis of the 
family. Explain your reasoning. 



4% Peruse the remaining technical notes to deter- 
mine if there are other concepts that might be 
used to solve your problem. ^ ' 

5, Complete worksheet 1 on your chosen topic so . 
,that you will be familiar with the range of in- 
formation that \s available within these statisti- 
*cal compendia. 



FIGURE 4 



Selected Definitions From the Population 
Section of the Statistical Abstract 

Retldence.—fn determining residence, the Bupau of t^e Census CQunts each person as an 
inhabitant of d usual place of residence (i e., ^ place where one usually eats af)d sleeps/. 
While this plate is not necessanfy a person'^gal residence or voting residence, the use of 
these different bases of classification shoulaproduce the same results m the vast majonty ol 
cases 

Uving amngemtnt—bving arranga^nts may be In households or in group quarters A 
"household" compnses all persons Wno occupy a "housirig una," that ts, a house, an apart- 
ment or other group of rooms, or a room that constitutes "separate living quarters " A fnxisd- 
hoid/tncludes the related famly members artd all the unrelated persons, if any, such as lodg- 
ers, foster chil(^ren, wards. Of employees who share the housing unit. A person living atone or 
a group of qprelated persons shanng the same housing unit as partners Is also counted as a 
household. See text $ect}on 28, Construction artd H^usirig. for dafinitxxi of "housing unit." 

Alt persons not living in households are classified as livir>g in group quMfters These individ- 
uals may be tnstHutionalaed. e.g , under care or custody in iaits, corTect)onal centecs, hospi- 
tals, or rest homes, or they may be residents in college domfffones. milrtary barracks, rooming 
houses, etc. (see table 79). ^ 

Householder.— In thft edition, the term "householder" ts introduced, replacing the terms 
"he^d of household" and "hfead pf fami%/" its use is synonymous wrt(i the previously used 
terms. However, beginning with the reporting of* the 1980^nsus^rt will refer to the first adult 
household memt>er listed on the census questionnaire. This policy cdntrasts with the Bureau's 
lof)gttme practice of always ciassifyirig the husband as the head in maroed-couple famities. 

Famll/.— Xbe term "family" refers to a group of two or more persons related ^ Wood, mar- 
nage^or adoption and residir)g together m a household. A pnmary family includes limong its 
members the person or couple wtid maintains the household. A secorxlary family compr^ies 
two or more persops such^s guests, lodgers, or resident employes and thetr relatr^es living 
in a household and relatea to*each other but not to the persdn or couple vyho maintains the 
household , ^ * . 

^ Subfamily.— A "subfamily" consists Of a mamed couple and thetr children, if any, or one 
parent with one or more \}x\rr\aiT\Q6 children under 18 years old living in a household fnd relat* 
ed to the person or couple who rr^ntair^s the household. Memt>ers of a subfamily* are also 
members of the pnmary family with whom they irve. The number of subfamilies, therefore, * 
nox included in the number of families. 
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WORKSHEET 1 



Key words : 



Geographi c 
Level _ 



Na.tion 



State 



SMSA 



• statistical Compendia (list the table number and, if given, the item number-' 



Stati stical Absthact 

m ~ 



Historical Statistics 

(m) 



State and Metropolitan 



Area Data Book (SMDE) 



1/ The item number is g 



is given in the boxhead for the specific' statistic^ (does not apply to the SA) 
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Activity 4: The Referral Functian 



The data that appear in statistical compendia come 
from many sources. These sources Wlude not only 
Federal statistical agencies and otlfep^'organi-zations 
that collect and issue statistics as their princi- 
pal activity, but also governmental administrative 
and^ regulatory agencies, private research bodies, 
trade associations, insurance companies, health 



associations, and private organizations-. For most 
♦ users, the compendia contain sufficient information 
so that there is no need to go further. A person 
can, however, use the text annotations to the data 
to locate sources of greater detail, ThMt referral 
--^aspect serves as the focus for the exercise that 
fol lows. ' ' ' 



PROBLEM : Develop a bibliography on 
the topic that you selectea in acti- 
vity 2 wit^h the use of the statistical 
compendia. This bibliography will help 
you determine where additional statistics 
and conceptual information, can be located 
for your to^ic.. 

1. Start your search .by using the 
resources found in' the Statistical 
Abstract, ' Each of the table numbers 
that you listed oh worksheet 1 con- 
tffns referral information in the 
source notes. Record ^these citat- 
tions for each of the tables o'n work- 
sheet 2. Record the appropriate 
table number for the Statistical 
Abstract in the column headed "SA." 
In some cases the sources cite the 
specific publication from which the 
data come (figure 5, arrow A); in 
other cases, however, a more general 
reference is provided (figure 5, 
arrow B). 



Use the information included in the in- 
troductory material and in the appen-, 
dixes to complete your search . Four 
specific sections, should be explored. 

a. Peruse the introduction for each of 
the appropriate sections in the Sta- 
tistical Abstract to discover jnore 
detailed^ information regarding the 
bas,ic sources (figure 6). 

b. ^nvestiqate the headnotp-for each 
table (figure 5, arrow C) or appendix 
1 (figure 7) of the Statistical Ab- 
s tract to detentnne it there is addi- , 
tional information in the His torical * 
Statistics. 



c,' Information on the statistical 
methodology and reliability of the 
major sources is highlighted in ap*- 
pendix 3 of the Statistical Abstract 
(figure 8). This information will 
increase your understanding of the 
utility of each data base. Record 
any important ,notes that need to be 
remembered in the comments section 
of worksheet 2. 
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, FIGURE 5 

Excerpts from the Referral Information Provided ' 
in Selected Statistical Abstract Tables 
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FIGURE 5 , 

Excerpt' from the Introduction to "Vital Statistics" 
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FIGURE 7 

Excerpt from Historical Series— Index to Tables' 
in Which Historical Statistics Series Appeefr * 
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d. Continue your search by consulting 
the "guide to sources of statistics" 
(appendix 4), It is within this act- , 
ivity that specific reference is made 
to all. of -the sources that were used - 
to develop the statistical tables 
(figure ^) . If your question neces- ' 
sitates'the use of statistics on an -4 
individual State, another set of ref- 
erence materials is presented in 
"guide to State statistical abstracts"^ 
(this "guide" is a subset of appendix . 
4). 

2. Complete worksheet 2 by locating the ^ 
appropriate bibliographic information for 
Hi storical Statistics , the S tate and . 
MeVopoli tan Data Book. 1979 , and the , 
County and City Data Book. 1977 . Their 
structure is different from that which . 
appears ,in the Statistical Abstract : 
citations are organized by^.chapter^ in 
Historical Statistics ; in the latter 
two, they are located in. a section 
entitled "source notes and explanations*" 
In all three cases, you will need to 
find the table number and then the item 
number (the number that is unique to 
each column). This item number will 
allow you to locate the citationHirf 
the reference materials (figure 10). 

You are now in a position to search ^ 
through the library stacks to collect ^ 
additional statistical data on your 
designated topic or to conduct bib- 
liographic searches for statistical . 
data should the need arise. ' 

. FIGURE 9 ^ 
Excerpts, from "Gui*de to Sources" -{App. 4) 
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FIGURE g 

Excerpts from "Statistical Methodology 
, and Reliability" (App, 3) 
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FIGURE 10 

Illustration of Source Note Structure in other 
Statistical Compendia.. ^ 



VITAL. STATISTICS 

rtems A 142-165. Biiths-total and rate, by race, 
selected years. 1960-1977. 

Source- U.S. Department of Health. Educatton. and 
Welfare. National Center for Health Statistics. Vitaf 
Statistics of the United States, Vol I: Natality, annual 
issues 

For explanatory notes, see the general note tor items B 
94-157, For a discussion of how race is classified, see 
text for Items B 94- 118. 

Achangeia coding procedures introduced m l970.dis- 
cussed in the general note for items B 94-157. affected 
the comparability of data with previous years for the 
State of Texas, since most of the nonresident alien births 
occurred there. 
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Census Tract 



»Many individuals find immensely satisfying the . 
discovery of an area's (and its pppulation' s)_ 
chay^acteri sties through an exploration of 
statistical data. Others find, however, that 
the volumes of statistical information are not 
a substitute for the sensory experiences provided 
by field exploration. This exercise provides an 
opportunity to merge these unique perspectives. 

Your instructor will ask ypu to conple teethe exer- 
cise by conducting the field work before collect- 
ing the statistical data (option A) 'or vice versa 



Analysis 

(option B). If option B is chosen, skip steps 2 
and 3 until steps 4 'to 8 are completed / In both 
options you will use the census tract as the 
basic geographic unit of analysis.^ Census tract 
reports are useful to city planners, marketing 
'researchers, and academics because both complete- 
count and sample-estimate data are available for 
these small areas, and an attempt is made to 
preserve comparability from census to census. A 
worksheet has been provided to use with this ex- 
ercise. ♦ ♦ 



PROBLEM: 



1. Select a census tract by using the 'map 'that* is 
Included with the census tract report. 

2. Travel through your tract so that you can ob- 
serve the characteristics of the area and its 
people that you have selected. Worksheet 1 
includes a number Of items that might be used 

to characterize this tract. Feel free to include 
additional items that you believe are needed to 
capture the uniqueness of the tract. — 

3. Estimate for each of these characteristics 
that you have observed whether*your tract is above 
(+) or below (-)'the average of all tracts ^at 
are located i»t your county. Record this infbrma- 
tion'in column A of worksheet 1. ^ 

4. You are now reac|y to review the census tract 
report to become famijiar with the types Of in- 
formation, that it contains. Turn to table P-1 to 
examine the organization of'the geographic infor- 
mation that is provided-in the header. • 

If the census tract you have chosen has ^ dashed 
line running through it, it is called a split 
tract. *This means that a portion of it is in- 
cluded within the central city and another Portion 
(balance) is outside the central city. It is im- 
portant that you match the exact area that you , • 
have cliosen on the census^ract map with the pro- 
per column in each of the census tract tables. As 
an example, the * information for census tract 108 
in figure 1 is presented in three places (see 
arrows) within each table- 

5. Locate the-.,pdpulatioh and housir\g charcteris- 
tics in the census tables that are listed on work- 
sheet 1 (column B). Items that are marked with an 
Asterisk (*) cannot be used if 1970 tract reports 
are used. 

6. Record the information for your census tract in 
column C. In some cases you will need to derive 

a percentage. Use caution in the selection of 
denominators when the percentage is needed (e.g., 
when "fe^nale householder, no husband present' is 
the numerator, "all families," rather than 'all 
persons," Is the appropriate denominator). 



7. Record the information for the county in 

A column D. Again, use caution when locating a 
denominator for the deri'ved characteristics, 

8. determine if the value recorded for each 
selected characteristic of your tract is greater 
than or less than the value for the county 
(column E). 

9. Compare the information that you recorded in 
column A with the tract summation that you 
recorded in column E. Regarding those character- , 
istics for which you recorded a in column A, 
did you also record a in column E? What are 
the explanations for any. differences? If there 

is a^idiscrepancy, which column do you feel pre- 
sents the most accurate 'information? the most 
cost-effective informatioa (i.e., if time and 
money were limited, which source* of information 
would you us??)? 

* 

' 10. Be prepared /to answer the following questions 
regarding your ^tuc(y: 

a". What kinds of important characteristics are 
observable but are not recorded* in census data 
(e.g., presence of commercial development)? 

b. What other/information or wha^t combinations 
of data would/yoy like to have regarding thi.s 
area? Why? f 

c. Are there any factors* that make this area 
unique (historical, social, geographic, econo- 
mic, etc.)? 

d. ,Did your' feelings about this area distort 
your observations that were recorded in- 
column A? , 

e. What changes seem to be occurring in this 
area? Oa what information are you ba'sing this 
statement? 

f. How would you describe this area to people 
nat familiar with it? ^ 

25 . • • . 
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\ ' CENSUS TRACTS IN THE TE'XARKANA, TEX.-ARK. SMSA 




Headers for Census Tract Tables: Texarkana, Texas-Arkansas, SMSA 
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' WORI<:SH£ET 1 * 
Comparison of Field Observation and Census J)ata for Tract 



Characteristic 



Population 
Total population (M=) 
Black {%) 

Persons of Spanish Origin {%) 

Persons 65 years and over {%) 

Female householder, no 
husband present {%) * 

High school graduates {%) 

Persons >5 years old and over 
living- in same house a's 
5 years ago (%) 

Median family income 

Housing 

Occupied housirig units (N=) 

One-person households {%) 

Median number of rooms 

Median value, owner-occupied* 

Median contract rent 

Year-round housing un-its 

built in the preceding * 
• 10 years (%) 

* Housing units With, no 
automobile available {%) 

Median monthly payments for 
• real estate taxes, property 
insurance, utilities, fuels, 
water, and mortgage * 
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* These are hew items for 1980. 

"'^'!(+) = above county -average; (-) = below county laverage. 
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Windshield Stratification Survey 



J 



"Windshield surveys" are conducted by^^llect^ing 
^ata while traveling through the study afeea in an 
"^utomoWle. Although this strategy has '^veral 
disadvantages, one can observe selected Social 
and physical characters tics ajarge area 
within a short period of time^, This exercise uses 



the windshield survey method so that one can 
(1) become familiar with the spatial distribution 
of social characteristics of the population, and 
f2) observe the degree to which conclusions drawn 
^rom casual observation mco^ differ from conclu- 
sions based on statistical data/ 



W ' 

PROBLEM : 1. Using a local street map, outline two 
routes for a field trip that woyld start at the 



central business district (downtown area) and 
proceed to the periphery of the area in opposite 
directions. In the event that you live in a 
rather large metropolitan area, you should plan a 
trip that will proceed to the periphery of the 
' -area in only one direction'. Choose routes that 
would approximate a straight line and that would • 
permit a rather leisurely trip through several 
neighborhoods. Try. to avoid using major thorough- 
fares because the predominance of commercial 
activities along these routes tends to hide the 
uniflue characteristics of many n^igliborhoods. , 

•2. Draw 'the rqutes tKkt you have selected on the 
census tract map for your SMS^, The^iact tha^t , 
census t^ac't^tfoundarie^ -IFtJIIow physic^^4^eatures 
(e,go nivers^ str*eets) wiTl hel.pk^you transfer the 
infonnation««gja street map fio the census^ 
tract" m§iV{.ff^re ij. *w ^ * 

• ^* * ^ o " 1 

^ 3. List the numbers of .the censu^ tracts that are 
located along^your route in column 1 of worksheet ^ 
K These number§ should be listed in geographic 
sequence beginning witJv thexensus tr;act that * 
contains the central biKin§ss*distr^ct (e.g.,. 
14, 13, 22, 23, 24,...0 rather than in JiumeV,^ 
sequence (e.g., 13, 14, 15, 22, 23, S4,,,%)V If 

' your trip takes you through a split c^sus*tracV. 
(e.g., -apportion of tract 12 .in figure 1 is 
included inside the central. cit^ and another «por- 

- tion is outside"), record both numbers on the work-' 
shefet. 'Label the portion inside the central city 
^with the tr-act number followed by the word "cen-> 
^tral (Tity" and the 'remaining portion with the 
tracV*number followed by the word ''balance." • 

4. Estimate ^the distance from the central business^ 
district to 'the midpoint of each cepsus Jtract us- , 
ing the scale provided on the tract map, Record 
this infofmation in column 2. 

s\ Study the tables' that are included in the 
census tract report to select two variables that 
represent valued attributes (e.g., occupational - 



^prestige) and that vary along a continuous scale 
^e.g., median income, percent in professional or 
managerial occupation). Variables of this type 
are sometimes referred to as "social stratifica- 
tion variables." Record the appropriate values 
in ^ columns 3 and 4 foir each of the census tracts 
listeT*in column 1 . 

f. Determine one physical attribute (e.g., hous- 
ng characteristics, street conditions) and one 
ifestyle characteristic of the residents that 
you believe are related to the variables selected 
in step 5 and would be readily observable during 
fhe trip through an are^i. List your choices at 
the. top of columns 5 and 6. Ascertain pHor to 
your trip whether these direct observation^ 
ables will be recorded as word descriptions- (e.g. 
predominately apartments, single-faraily detached 
housing units) or as numerical values (e.g., 
\ = good, 10 = bad). 

7^ Jravel through the census tracts you have 
chc^^ to observe the physical attributes and ^ 
lifestyJe characteristics of the residents. 
R^«)rd this information iri' columns 5 and 6. 

8. ^"^ter returning write the answers to thafol- 
1owiM qOestions, 

j^"* a. Were there variations that you were sur- 
^ °pr>sed to ftnd between the census variables 
. , j^and the direct observation variables?* If so, 

why?^To wljat extent might differences between 
' 4 , the two data sources represent change over 
A I ^ £^me? . * ' 

b. <How-*are "the variables you selected related* 
to the distance from the central bus^*ness 
district? (Show in a series of scattergrams 
.or ^tables. ) 

* c. Did' the areas you traversed seem to be 
, patterned^accordlng to any of the theories 
"proposed by human ecologlsts (e.g^.. Burgess, 
Hoyt, and Harris & Ullman)? Di-scliss.' 



... * FIGURE 1 ^ 

Sample Travel Routes for a Wfndshield ^tra'U^fication •Survey In Columbia, S.C. 
\ 
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. WORKSHEET 1 

Data Collection Sheet for Windshield Stratification 
Survey for (SMSA) 



Census 

Tract 

Number 

(1) 



Distance 
from C6D 
Cx 1000 ft) 

(2) , 




Direct Observation Variables 



(physical 
attribute) 



(6) 



(lifestyle 
attribute) 
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Perspectives on Poverty 



Poverty \i not easily defined. liidividuals who 
are interested in thexcharacteri sties of persons' 
'who are poor or who are interested in the location 
of poverty areas must search for surrogate meas- 
ures to quantify this concept. Some find that 
their needs are served witJrthe use of field ob- 



PROBLEM: 

1. Exanfine'the census tract report for your area 
to determine the range of informatipn that might' 
be brought to bear to define a poverty area. Be 
certain to examine both the population and housing 
information. 

2. Choose for study one tract with a high inci- 
dence of poverty. Be prepared to .defend the 
measure you pick to define a poverty area. 

3. Using the census tract map that is provided 
with the report, determine the boundaries for the** 
tract. What marks the limits of the poverty cen- 
sus tract on all sides? What types of physical 

or political features form the bound^iries for the 
area? Is it always easy to define the boundaries? 
If not, how do the characteristics of this tract 
differ from those of the adjacent trac^into 
which poverty continues? 

4. Ride slowly around that area and notice the 



servations; others search for answers In statisti- 
cal reports. This exercise combines these two * 
approaches so that you will gain a better under- 
standing of the relationships between what you 
see as a result of field observation and what you 
find in statistical reports. ' 



following; its general location (e.g., around- 
downtown or along railroad tracts), the charac- 
teristics of the road network within it (e.g., 
clean, repaired), the land use along the roads, 
the types of people observed on the street, and 
the condition- of the housing. 

5. Draw a map of the area showing the general 
location of the features, the road network, the 
variations in land use (e.g., commercial, use, 
parks, single-family homes, apartment buildings), 
and the cMdition of the housing. NOTE: do not 
try to locaPte every building, but mark the areas ^ 
in general . 

6. Write some thoughtful paragraphs explaining 
what you find in poverty areas that you do not 
see in other areas in town and what you expect to 
find elsewhere in the city but do not ,find in a 
poverty area. Use both your field experience and 
the census tract data as a basis for your state- 
ments. 



SUGGEST laNS FOR FUTURE WORK: 



m 



Poverty status is so complex to define that 
several variables are frequently combined tq, form 
a poverty status index. Develop an operational 
definition for poverty *status using two or more 
of the items available in the census reports.. 
Poverty status is a "derived variable" (i.e., it 
is found by combining two or more variables); it 
is in the census reports because Federal agencies 
need one standardized measure of this concept. 
The index' takes into account such factors as 
family size, sex of the family head, number of 
children under 18 years old, and farm and nonfarm 
residence. How many of these factors are in- 
cluded your definition? Examine table A for 
its portrayal of the fnteraction of such variables 
as they relate to poverty levels. Note that in- 
come levels shown are 1969 incomes reported in 
the-1970 census. Thresholds for 1979 income 
(X9B0 census) are ^bout twice as high because of 
inflation. * , ^ 

2. One of Ih^ interesting measures provided in 
the census reports js. "ratio -of family income to 
poverty level." Prepare for each of two selected 



census tracts two graphs, one cumulative and one 
noncumulative, that show the^ ratio data for this 
variable* Use a solid line (-) for one census 
tract and a dashed line ( — -) for the other line. 
Write a paragraph to describe what each of t;he . \^ 
graphs on worksheet 1 shows. 



TABLE A Weighted Average Thresholds at the Poverty Level ln 1969. by Size of 
Family Unit and Sex of Head, by Farm and Nonfarm Retidcnce 







H^tiUtm 


Finn 


S({e of family unit 


Tottf 


Toul 


' Malt 


Female 


Totai 




Ftffllll 






htid 


held 


bcid 


held 


-J 

Alt iinrtl«t«d itttUv^vttt 




SI 340 


SI. 933 


$1,792 


Sl.5G!» 


$1,607 


$1,512 


Uod«f65yc«rl 




1^3 


1.974 


1326 


1.G41 


1.678 


1352 


6S ytart »ivS ov*f . . . 


1.749 


1.757 


1.773 


1.751 


1.493 


1.S08 


^.*$^ 


AMf*m.t)«t 


3^ 


3.410 


3.45f 


3.062 


2,954 


2365 


2.757 


7 p*noni 




3.333 


2,394 


2,320 


2,012 


2317 


1.931 


H«*d liAdvr 65 rttn 


3.441 


3.4S8 


3,473 


2.373 


2,093 


2.100 


- 1384 


Hf*d 65 Vtcrt Aftd 
















Ov«f 


3.194 


3.315 


2.217 


;.202 


1382 


1383 


13(1 




2^ 


3,934 


2.937 


2330 


2,480 


2.485 


2395 


4 ptfMfti t . 


3t731 


3.743 


3.745 


3.725 


3,195 


3.197 


3.«59 


$p*rtOft» 


4.386 


4.415 * 


4,418 


4.377 


3,769 


3.770 


3.76t 




4^31 


4.058 


4.962 


4.917 


4.244 


4.245 


4.2Q5 


7 or morf fitnSni , . 




'6.10* 


6.116 


6.952 


6.182 


6.185 


6.129 



30 5l 
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WORKSHEET 1 

Ratio of Family Income to Poverty Level for Selected 
Census Tracts in • 



Noncumulative' 
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Measures of Population Growth 



Dateline: Recently released figures show that 
Boomtown has grown bVSB percent. Few issues ' 
become as controversial as population change. 
How much has the population grown? Should growth 
*be limited? Should it be encouraged? In what 
ways will we be able to house and provide ser- 
vices to accommodate the increase in population? 



Has the population declined? Is tire decrease due 
to outmigration or mortality? What can be done 
to reverse this decline? This exercise examines 
ways of measuring population growth or decline 
and, by so doing, will help ycyj develop a more 
critical perspective in the. choice of population 
change measurements. 



PROBLEM: 



" 1. You have been asked to prepare a press release 
to highlight the population growth trends in the 
Washington, D.C., SM$/\ (see map 1)." Your supervi- 
sor has given you a table to use as a basis for 
' the release. 4^ . • 

a. Examine the table (each group should'receive 
one table (1, 2,^3, or 4)). Which ^reas are 
the largest? the smallest? Which areas have 
experienced the greatest growth or decline? 

In what ways are they similar? (Fpr example, 
are the^ areas with the most population growing 
more rapidly than other areas; are the inner 
city areas experiencing growth or decline?) 

b. List the ways you woul d use thiSv.tnformation 
in different professions." 

c. Prepare a press release to summarize the 
findings that can be -leaned from the table. 

» Try to organize the information in the release 
in a manner that would catch the rea'der'-s 
attention by placing the most important infor- 
mation in the headline and in the first para- 
. graph. Your release should illustrate selected 
exanples of the importance of this information 
to your readers (e.g., need for services, 
marketing potential). 

d. Prepare an illustration to accompapy 
press release. Maps, bar graph? , an 
charts are* frequently used in^newsp. 
title and prcfper labels should acci 
illustration so that the reader wi/tl 
^fim cor^fused. ^ ' 

2. 'The press releases that were developeik^r the 
first part of this exercise demonstrate t;hat^pu- 
lation growth (or decline)' can be analyzed in ^ 
several different vtays. By completing woigksheet IT 
— you will be able to determine the characteristics 
of population growth for the Washingtpn, D.C., 
SMSA between 1970 and 1980; 

a. Calculate for each of the arms. within 
thfs SMSA the four, population growth measures—^ 
numerical change, percentage change, percentage 
of- total population, and- index of population 
/change. * * 

D. Examine each'Of the columns to*discover* 
which, geographic areas had the largest and 
' smalles^t values. You may fifid'that the pat- 
terns will become more apparent if the areas 
with the largest change are marked with a 

and those With the smallest change are - 
h»4 .'qhted with a circle. You should then 
look t • oattems among the columns, ^ As an."' 




1^ 

any this 
not be- 



example, J s the area with the largest in- 
crease as measured by "numerical change" also 
the one with the greatest '"t)ercent change"? 

c. Each of the four measures provides unique 
insights into the pattems^of population 
growth. Cite some uses for each of these 
measures. 

d. Virginia is one of 5-5tates (the others' 
are Georgia, Maryland, Missouri, and Nevada) 
that contain cities independent of any county * 
organization. As such, they are treated as 
county equivalents^ 'Using the map for the 
Washington, D.C., SMSA, reorganize the list- 
ing of political units fe?r the Virginia por- * 
tion of the SMSA to reflect one method of 

* presenting statistical ddta that could be Hjsed 
if the .State of Virginia dijd not contain inde- 
dendent cities. 

3. Prepare a press release for your areSi using ^ 
information from the 1980 census. 

a. Collect information for your .count/ or 
SMSA with tlie use of 1980 census'reports 
(check with y-g^r local planning agency tb^ 
obtain these data if they are not available 
f rem (the university library^. Two of the 
•1980 Reports include 1970- population counts ^ 
for each of the geographic areas presented; 
PHC80-V (final pdl)ulation and housing unit * 

, counts) and' PC80-1-A (number of inhabitants). 

b. Complete woVksheet 2 by calculating each*"^^^ 
of the measures listed. As a result of the 
first activity* you are in a position to 
appreciate the fact that populatfon growth 

• (or decH^g) can be measured in several ways 
^nd why the choice of measures is important. 

c*; Detenrnfte'^ich^T^Cthe measures you have 
calculated wduldbe mostNJseful in the devel- 
opment of the new press r^Nease. Refer to 
instruction 2b to help youl^etermjne these 
patte m's. 

d. Write your new press release^hd prepare^ 

a suitable illustratiolTiby refeVring ^o the 

' guidelines, provided in items 1-c and Id. Try 

^to incorporate in the press re.lease as many o.f 

*the measures of populaftion^ change as possible 

so that you present a balanced perspective to 

your' readers. 

>'* • 

Pxesent the press release to the class and 

be prepared to defend the choice of measures, 

that you de'cided to include'. 
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TABLE 1 ' 

Population Growth for the Washington. D.C.. SHSA: 1970-'l980 





PolUi9al Unit 


Total Population 


Niifnpri 1 

Change 
. (a-b) 




1980 
a 


1970 
b 




b.c. 


637,651 


756,668 


-119,017 . 




Maryland 


1,316',875 


1,232,206 


+84,669 




Montganery Co. 
Prince Georges Co. 
Charljes Co. 


^579, 053 
665,071 
72»751 


522, oO^ 
661,719 
47,678 


+56,244 
+3,352 
+25,073 




Virginia ; 


l\l05,714 


SI37,245 


+168,469 


• 


Arlington Co. 
Alexandria City 
Falls Church City 
Fairfax^City 
Fairfax Co. 
Loudoun Co. , * 
Prince William Co.' 
Manassas Park City 
^ Manassas C*ty 


* 152,599 
103,217 
9,515 
19,390 
596,901 
57,427 
144,703- 
^ 6,524 
15,438 


174,284 
110,927 
10,772 
22,727 
454,275 
37,150 

111.102^ 
6,"844 ' 
9,164 


-21 ,685 
-7,710 
-1,257 
-J,337 
+142,626 
+20,277 
+33,601 
-320 
+6,274 


5 


Toul 


3,060,240 


2,926,119 


(134,121) 



TABLE 2 

Population Growth for, the iSashington, D.C., SMSA: 1970-1980 . 



* r 

Political Uh*1t 


Total Population 


Percentage 
Change 


1980 
a 


1970 
b 


(a;b) 

D 


O.C. , 


•637,651 


756,668 


-15.7 


Maryland « 


1,316,875 


1,232,206 


6.9 


Montgomery Co. 
Pri'hce Georges Co. 
Charles*Co. 


579,053 
665,071 
72,751 


522,809 
661,719 
4r,678 


10.8 
.5 
52.6 


Virginia 


1,105,714 


937,245 


18.0 


Arlington Co. 
Alexandria City 
• Falls Church City 
* Fairfax City 
Fairfax Co. 
Loudoun Co. 
'Prince William Co. 
Manassas Park City 
Manassas City 


152,599 
103,217 
9,515 
19U390 
596,901 
57,427 
1^.703 
6,524 
15,438 


174,284 
110,927 
10,772 
. 22,727 
o 454,275 
37,150 
. 111/1.02 
' 6,844 
' .9,164 


-12.4 
-7.0 
. -11.7 
-14.7 
31.4 
• 54.6 
30.2 
-4.7 
68.5 


KTQtal 


3,060,240 


2,926,119-^ 


4.6' 



TABLE 3 



Population Growth for the Wash'ington, D.C., SHSA: 1970-1980 



Political Unit 


Total Population 


Percentage '3f 
Total Population 


1980 
a 


iggo 


1980(^) 




D.C.* 


637,651 


756,668 


20.8 


25 ;8 


Maryland 


1,316,875 


1,232,206 


43.3 


42.1 


Montgomery Co. 
Prince Georges Co. 

Pharloc Pn 


579,053 
665,071 
72,751 


coo QOQ 

661,719 
47,678 


21.7 
2.4 


1 7 Q 

22.6 
1 .6 


Virginia 


1,105,714 


937,245 


36.1 


32.0 


Arlington Co. 
Alexandria City 
Falls Church City 
Fairfax City 
Fairfax Co. 
Loudoun Co. 
Prince Hilliam Co^ 
Manassas Park City 
Manassas City 


152,599 
103,217 
9,515 
19,390 
596,901 
57,427 
144,703 
6,524 
15,438 


174,284 
110,927 
10,772 
22,727 
'454»275 
, 37,450 
111,102 
»6,844 
9,164 


5.0 
3.4 
.3 
.6 
20.0 
1.9 
4.f 
. .2 
.5 


6.0 
3.8 
.4 
.8 
15\5 
1.3 
3.8 
.2 
.3 


Total 


3,060,240 


2,926,119 







TABLE 4 



Population Growth for the Washington, O.C. SMSA: 1970-1980 



PoYitical Unit 


Total Population 


Index of * / a \ 
Population i V < \ 
Changel \^/ 


1980 
a 


1970 
b 


D.C. 


637,651 


756,668 


.80 


Maryland 


1,316,875 


1,232,206 


1.02 


Montgomery Co. 
Prince Georges Co. " 
Charles Co.^" 


579,053 
. 665,071 
72-.75U 


522,809 
661,719 
47,678 


1.06 
^ • .96 
U46 


Virginia 


1,105,714 


937,245 


1.13 


✓ 

Arl ington ^ 
Alexandria City 
Falls Church City 
Fairfax City 
Fairfax Co. 
Loudoun Co, 
Prince William Co. 
Manassas' Park City 
Manassas City 
Total 


152,599 
103,217 
9,515 
19,390 
596,901 
57,427 
144,703 
6,524 
15,438 
3,060,2|10 * 


174,284 
' 110,927 
10,772 
*22,727 , 
454, 27S 
37,150^ 
111,T02 
6,844 
. 9,164 
2,926,119 


.84 
.89 
.84 
.82 
1.26 
. 1.48 
* 1.24 

.91 . 
1.61 

i.do 



^Population growth within a subunit (e.g.. county) that has not 
kept up-with the unit's (e.g.. SMSA) percentage of growth will have 
an index less than 1.00; however, those areas that have experienced 
, a percentage Increase that fe^cee()s that of the unit Will have an in- 
dex greater than 1.00. ^ • ' ^ 



4.1 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER WORK: 



1. Articles on the findings from the 1980 census 
have been published in several newspapers to high- 
light such issues as growth trends, population 

shifts, and racial and ethnic patterns. These 
articles have reported the trends for States, 
counties, places, and other geographic areas with 
which people identify. Locate examples of these 
artrcles in local newspapers- so that your press 
release can be compared with those that have 
appeared jn print, 

2. Official press releases are distributed to 
'newspapers and other media whenever the results 
of a survey or census are published. These 
releases are available from the Public Information 
Office, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D,C. 
20233. Wrjte to this. office to receive sample 
releases for your State. * 

3. Whereas the U.S. population increased over 11 
percent; between 1970 and 1980, the housing stock ' 
increased almost 29 percent. Using' the housing 

1 n forma tiw^ from th6 198a census and worksheet 2. 
prepare a press release to highlight the changes 
that have occurred in the housing inventory during 
the last 10 years within your area. 

4. It is also useful to investigate population 
growth in terms of the characteristics 6f the 
area. Are urban areas growing more . rapidly than 
rural areas? What about the growth characteris- 
tics of areas .located inside the central citi.es 
as opposed to those located within the urban* 
fringe? Does the size of the place help 'to 
explain the patterns of population- 'growth? These 
questions can be answered by preparing another ^ 
table (use the worksheet 1 format to record the,,^ 
population figures for each area).< Locate the ^ 
PC80-1A (number of inhabitants--table 7) for your 
.State. If this volume is not available, prepare 

a similar table for 1970 and 1960 foe your ^tate 
by using table J from the PC(1)-A (nt^ber of 



inhabitants). The 1970 characteristics of the 
population volume for each State is light green 
and contains chapters B, C, and D, as well a§ 
chapter A (number of inhabitants). Information" 
for the State of Kansas in 1970 is presented-, 
below in the event that neither the 1980 nor the 
1970 volume is available (table 5). 

Prepare a press release from the infomiation you ^ 
have gathered and analyzed to highlight the char- 
acteristics of population growth for your State. 
Remember to represent properly the data xthat you 
have analyzed. For instance, a place can change 
sue categories or from a "rural" place to an 
"urban" place (2,499 in 1970 to 2,500 in 1980) 
with the addition of only one resident. Also, 
in 1970 a place of 75,985 in Kansas that was 
located in the urban fringe was not there in 
1960. This sudden appearance does not mean that 
It grew from nothing to this population size in 
10 years; rather, the place was probably in the 
next smaller size class (25,000 to 75,000) in 
1960. Accordingly, your press release should dis- 
cuss the growth or decline in various categories 
without reference to specific cities or towns. 

The following list of geographic categories should 
provide sufficient insights so, that the growth 
patterns for your State can be determined:- 

The State 
Urban , , 

Inside urbanized area 

Central cities 
* iJtban fringe 
Outside urt)anized areas 
Rural 

Places of 1 ,000 to 2,500 
Places less 'than 1 ,000 
Other rural - 



TABLE 5 

Excerpt from "Population by Size of Place: 1970 and 1960" (table 2) for Kansas 



Urban and Rural 





\%0 


PUc« Pa«J^ion popiiUtion disliiCMton 


PUCfS POjH)i:iliOfl pOp'iW'.TO 3.5f«ltX(|<fD 



7aial 

r«^ir*» flttca.... . 




«1.0 

31.4 
17.3 



100.0 
&1.S 

2*.i 



14.3 



14.3 23.4 
C43,S17 4«.S 



Tot*> 

^r»c*B of 1,000 to a,&oo.. 

>l»ei* tV»* ihtn t.OOO ^ ^ 



•4»,«70 .0 ,00.0 

144f«31 «.s .7 0 

14'«,79i ' i.t ^'^^'^^■^^-i 

2S.& 



&M.441 



U lyo, ^rttoft. of c.rt.u Mtl« »r« cU..ifiH wr.l. »bt .tit eUJitfichtlM In ibi. ubU l* b..«d o. th« toi.l popMUtioft «ttM» Ui.l 
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WORKSHEET 1 . 



Selected Measures of Population Growth for the Washington, D.C. . SMSA (State): 1970-1980. 





Total PopuUtion 


Change 


Pprcp/ktaop 
Change' ' 


Percentage of 
Total Population 


Index of 
Population 
^Change! 


Political Unit 


1980 
a 


1970 • 
b 


• Ca-b) 




1980 


1970 
(A) 




d^i Strict of Columbia 


637,651 


• 756,668 


. -119,017 


-15.7 


20.8 


25.8 


.80 


^Maryland 


1,316,875 


1,232,206- 






— 






Montgomery Co. 


579,053 


522,809- 












Prince Georges Co. 


665,071 


661,719 












Charles Co. 


72,751 


47,678 












Virginia 


1 .105.714 


937,245 












Arlington 


152,599 


174,284 












Alexandria City 


103,217 


110,927 










\ 


Falls Church City 


9,516 


10,772 












Fairfax City 


. 19,390 


22,727 • 












•Fairfax Co. 


596,901 • 


454,275 












Loudoun Co. 


57,427 


37,150 












u Prince William Co. 


144,703 


111,102 


• 


— 






• 


Manassas Park City 


6,524 


6,844 












. Manassas City 


'15,438 


9;164 












Total 


3,06.0,240 


2,926,119 





























Population growth within a subunit (e.g., county)* that has not kept up with the unit's (e.g., 
SMSA) percentage of growth will have an index less than LOO; however, those areas th^t haye ; 
experienced a percentage increase that exceeds that of the unit will have an index greater than 1.00. 




WORKSHEET 2 •■ 



Selected Measures of Population Growth for ' (State): 1970-1980. 



1 

•Political Unit 


Total Population 


Numerical 
Change 


Percentage 
Change 

r 


Percentage of 
Total Population 


Index of 

Population 

Change^ 


1980 
a 


1970 
b 


(a-b) 




1980 


" 1970 

tA) 






— 5 

* « 


{* 


% 

1 


tf^-p 


V ^ 

I 


4e 





Population growth within a subunit (e.g., county) that has not-ke^4ip with the unit's (e.g., 
S'""'^-3rcentage of growth will have an index less than 1.00; h6wever,Tho5e areas that have 
egpjJ(]"Ked a percentage increase that exceeds that of the un'it will have an it\flex greater than 1.00. 

' ■ ^_ : : : : 



4.2 



Some Basic Demographic Measures 



Ho population census worthy of the name would fail 
to collect data on such basic characteristics as 
age or sex. Proper analysis of population struc- 
ture and change can hardly be accomplnhed without 
the use of these variables. Moreover, to analyze 



PROBLEM : Read the following description of basic 
demographic measures and complete the tables as 
instructed. Portions of tables from the 1970 and 
1980 censuses (see pp.'39» 43-45) have been 
included in the, event that you cannot find the^ 
needed reference materials in the library. If 
your instructor requests that you use these 
tables, worksheets, 3-4, 7, and 8 cannot be ^ 
completed. If» on the other hand,' your instructor 
asks you to use the library's resources, use the 
following chart (table 1) to locate the appro- 
priate table in. the reference materials, You may - 
choose to conplete the exercise with the use of, 
1970 census information for either the United 
States or your State, If the 1980 publications 
are available, however, use this infontiation. 

As a result of completing this exercise, yo» will 
'be able to use a" varie'fy'df measures th'at can "be" 
calculated with age and sex^data to describe and 
analyze several population^ problems in the public 
and private sectors. This activity can be greatly 
enhanced if the following guidelines are followed. 

, .§ . Sta.te in your own words what information is 
being sought and what type of patterns or 
trends yt)u 'expect to findl 

• Take extra, precautions to choose the most 
appropriate data items. The information tha^ 
the tables provide in the title, stubs, box- 



many of the characteristics tabulated in a popu- 
lation census, one must employ age and sex as in- 
dependent variables. This set of exercises intro- 
duces a series of sumnary measures that are used 
in many population studies* 



heads, and footnotes must be studied carefully 
to avoid embarrassing and costly mistakes. 

t Examine the information that you have found 
to determine if modifications are needejd in the 
design. of your table. That is, wfll you need'' 
to change the stubs, create a footnote to 
explain an item that is not clear, *or make some 
other modifications? 

i Record the data items on your worksheet and 
perform the necessary calculations. 

• Review the worksheet to check for patterns, 
trends, and/or anomalies. This phase should 
be used for two purposes: to test your hypoth- 
eses, notions, etc., about the data ^nd to 
identify. ppt^ntial.qalculation mistakes.,. 



TPie measures of age and sex that appear on the 
fol Towing pages are only a few of the tools used 
by demographers. The Methods and Materials of 
^ Demography (by Henry S. Shryock, Jacob S. Siegel, 
and Associates), published by the Bureau of the 
Census, was used as a ba^s for this exercise. 
It should be examined if a more detailed presenta- 
tion of these and other demographic measures is 
needed. 



TABLE 1 

Suggested .Tables for Use With the Demographic Measures Exercise 







1970 (PCd) 


. 1980 (PC80(1) 


Wo rksheet 


Title ' 


, -B & 


-c) 


. -B & 


-C) . 


r 


U.S. 




U.S. • 








Summary 


State 


Summary 


. State 


1 


Sex .Ratios'by Race 


48 


17* 


41 


17 


2 


^Sex Ratios by Age Groups . * ^ 


52 


^ 20 


* 44 


19 


3 


Sex Ratios by Selected Geographic Areas 


55 


351/ 


54 


451/ ■ 


4 


Sex Ratios for Selected Socioeconomic 


54 J5,103 


22,51 ,66 


60,84,106. 


-21, 64,67 




Characteristics 








5 


Distribution of Population by Age Group 


53 


2T' 


46 


20 


6 


Percentage , of Change by Age Group 


53 


21 


. 46 


, 20 


7 


Calculations for Age Specific Indexes^ 


57 


351/ 


55 


45]/ 


8 


Age Specific Indexes 


57 


351/ 


55 : 


451/ 


9 


Dependency Ratios for the United States 


53 


21 


• 46 • 


20 


10 


Calctil^tions for Population Pyramid 


52 


20 


44 


19 


11 


Popirlation Pyramid 


52 , , 


20 . . 


44 


1,9 . 



1/ Use selected counties for the State Instead of regions. 
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A, Sex Ratio 

The. sex ratio is the principal measure of sex com- 
position used in technical studies, is defined 
as the number of males per 100 females^r . 



number of males 
number of females 



100 



When there are equal numbers of males and fe- 
males, the sex ratio is 100, When there are more 
males than females, the sex ratio is greater than 
100 and is called a high sex ratio. Conversely, 
if there are more females ttjan male?, the sex 
ratio is less than 100 (a low sex ratio). Aa 
interesting anomalie is the fact that, although 
at birth tn^re are more males than females in the 
United -States, in the older age group there are 
more* females than males. • 

FIGURE 1 

United States Sex Ratio: igoo to 1980. 



100 1 



MALES 
PER 

100 1900 *10 *20 ^30 '40 '50 '60 '70 '80 

FEMALES 



94 1 '94.5 



J 
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1, As demonstrated in figure 1, the sex ratio- has 
decreased^at a rather steady rate since 1910, 
Complete worksheets 1-3 to discover the variations 
in sex ratios that are apparent among racial, age, 
and regional groupings. Develop a set of summary ^ 
statements to highlight the ways that this measure 
varies from place to place, time to time, and 
group to group, 

2. Although the sex ratio has .its origins within 
demographic analysis, its utility as a basic 
numerator/denominator measure can be illustrated 
by cpmpleting worksheet 4, Two words of caution 
are needed when you u5e information on sex from 
census reports: 

t .Are the data for males and females compa- 
^rable (e.g., same occupation groups)? This 
is particularly important when using 1970 
census data, • 

t Are the data presented for males and fe-; 
males, total and males, or total and females? 
In some cases you will need to find one of the 
categories by subtracting from the totals 
(e,g,, to calculate the number of "female" 
employed persons* in table 103 of 1970 PC(1)-C 
(UrritJid States suninary) , ^ou must subtract 
"males" from the "total"). 



UNITED STATES 



Population Counts by Age, Race and Sex: 1980 (Provis-ional ) 

I 

ALL RACES ' 



UNITE 

BOTH BOTH 
SEXES MALE FEMALE SE^(E5 MALE FEMALE 

TOTAL 2265O<»025UOO3229511647253O Ififi3<i0790 91669626 9667ll6<» 



UNDCff S YEARS OLD. 

5 TO 9 YEARS OLD 
10 TO 14 YEARS OLO 
IS TO 19 YEARS OLO 

20 TO t4 YEARS OLO 

25 TO 29 YEARS OLO 

30 TO 34 YEARS OLO 

35 TO 39 YEARS OLO 

40 TO M YEARS OlO 

45 TO 49 YEARS OLO 

50 TO 54 YEARS OLO 

5$ TO 59 YEARS OLO 

60 TO 64 YEARS OLO 

6S TO 69 YEARS OLO 
70 TO 74 YEARS OLO 
. 7S TO 79 YEARS OLO 
60 TO 84 yim OLO 
as YEAAS^ OLOER. 



16344407 B360135 79^4272 

1669;13<* 0537^03 61&9231 

1024O919 ^315t)S5 6925C64 

21161667 107515<4<* 10<*10123 

21312557 10660063 10652494 

19517672 97032S« 9S1<4413 

17557957 6675505 6e82<i52 

1396^006 6060236 7102772 

1166^239 5707550 5960609 

11086363 5367511 5700672 

11706984 562d474 6088510 

11614054 5<4dll52 M32902 

10065711 4669307 5<il6404 

6760644 3902063 4676761 

6796742 2653116 39<i3626 

4792597 1647115 29<i5''4e2 

293<i229 1018659 1915370 

2239721 6ei<i26 1558293 



12631197 6482766 6l48<i31 

1303lat7^66<i<iO6 63<i66ll 

l<i<i60:83 7407610 7052673 

1695^7541* 6631369 6326152 



17363365 
15902645 
1[4642683 
11759232 

9625135 
9455959 
10156895 
102 3680'6 
6^73977 

7611071 
6094176 
4309286 
2684793 
2044705 



6660290 6603095 

8004161 797d'484 

'7296603 7344^80 

* 5830236 5926994 

4649123 4976012 

4638090 4617869 

4918050 5238845 

4652081 5364727 
4172521 -4801456 

3461097 4329974 

2551944 3542234 

1649900 2659386 

923048 1761745 

614309 1430396* 



BLACK 
MALE FEMALE 
36^486^18 12515932 13972286 1^675^17 



BOTH 
SEXES 



BOTH 
SEXES 



2435915 1227692 1208223 

2489047 1255012 1234935 

267^006 1343975 1326933 

2963<<40 1468264 1495176 



2724355 
2320620 
1888272 
1457494 



1250924 
1142569 
1128593 
1036601 
,670734 

776597 
563377 
387231 
199760 
156861 



UNDER IS YEARS OLO 51262460 26213093 25069367 40122497 20574762 19547715 



6S YCaS OR OLOCR 25^44133 103oii601 15241532 229440313 9220296-13723735 20^5626 



127729S 
11>6170 
1107726 
1220606 



1300122 
1084051 
670925 
662069 


1424233 
1236569 
1017347 
795405 
4 


1304617 

1214407 
1D?7002 
746262 


566462 
515140 
504 361 
466477 ^ 
365105 


664462 
627449 
624232 
570124 
465629 


592100 
46963S 

423496 
- 340645 
. 241000 


331464 
234277 
152666 
74850 
52960 


445113 
329100 
234565 
124910 
105661 


193176 
139167 
96030 
49676 
36155 


3626679 


3772091 


3561193 


7642996 


6960626 


7&00350 


646257 


1239569 


514274 



02/27/61 

OTHER RACES 

MALE FEMALE 
5846737 5629060 



649677 
S9846S 
563470 
631691 

679651 
615047 
505977 
367909 

291965 
234261 
196063 
162594 
111661 

69502 
66695 
44549 
20961 
14139 



627616 
577685 
544256 
566795 

625166 
599360 
52102S 
376373 

300215 
255554 
225433 
176Q51 
129319 

103674 
72292 • 

5153Xt« 

28715"^^ 

22016 



.236044 27622ft 



39 
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B> Measures of Age Structure 

Researchers in many fields have a special interest 
in the age structure of a population since social 
relationships within a community are considerably 
affected by the r-elative numbers at each age. Age 
is a significant variable in measuring such con- 
cepts as potential school population and manpower 
in the United States. It is also the most impor- 
tant variable in the study of mortality and fer- 
tility and in certain other areas of demographic 
analysis. Ac knowl eliding such importance, this 
section will provide a number of numerator/ 
denominator measurement techniques that can be 
used wiJth age data. 

K The most widely used'measure for an age distri- 
bution is the "median." Mediarf age is a measure 
of central tendency tnat*may be defined as the age 
that divides the population into two «qual-size 
groups, one of which is younger, and the other 
older. When the median age fi%es, the population 
is aging, and viften it falls, the population is 
becoming younger. ^ 

Because this statistic is included with almost all 
of the age distributions in census publications, 
you have not been asked to calculate it. You are 
to interpret the median age of^ persons in the 
United States from 1820 to 1980 using table 1. 

fncl ude in your interpretation-^a— d4^cu&54on-of 

the factors that account .for the rise in the 
median age prior ta 1950 and its fluctbations be- 
tween 1950 and 1980. 

^ * TABLE 2 . 

Population, -by S*ex, Race% and Medi-an Age: 
^ * 1790 to 1980 



1790 (Aug 2) 
« 1000 (Aug 4f 
1810 (Aug 6) 
1620 {Aug ?) 
» l»XUin*l) • 

1840 (>/n« 1) 
1850 1) 
lMO(Jun« II 
1870tJon« 1) 
IB0O(Ain* t) 

1890 (A^ IK 
iSOO iXr* D* 
1»tQ(A«f 15) 
l»20art 1) 
1»30(Aor I) 

1»40(Aor 1) 
1»SO(Aor 1) 
l96C(Aor 1) 



-1950 (Apr ly- 
19«<?(At>r 1> 
^^70i^ t) ' 

1971 (jMyl « 

T472 <JO»f 1 « 

1»73 gt/y 1 • 

1074 U/y 1 • 

1975 U/y 1 • 

«97€ <Aiy 1 
tj»7? UK/y 1 
. ^ 1»7e OA ^ 
1979 



4 897 , 

6 5^2 ; 

8M9 
11 83a 
16^S 
19 4)4 

25519^' 

32 237 { 
3S816 
47 332 ' 
S3 900 { 
62137 

66 062 ' 
74 833 . 

67 865 



(N4> 
{Hk) 
<HA) 
4 742 
6 334 

6381 

11 354 
15 356 
19 065 
24^ 

30 711 
37 178 
44 640 
51 610 
60 636 

65 606 
75 864 
90 600 



-MrttH— 76 139 
86 331 90 992 
96.92< 104 309 



' 100 445 1 

I 101 *Tf 

i 102.2*0 < 

, 102 954 

j 103 723 

1 l04 484-< 

\ 10627a . 

« io«.i2o ; 

107 006' 



105 775 

106 757 
107619 
106 435 
109 328 
110,196 
lit 122 
112 W 
113093 



I 



3172 

4 306 

5 86? 
7 867 

10 537 

r4 196 
19 553 
26923 
33 569 
43 403 

55 101 
66 809 
81 732 
94 821 
110 287 

118 215 

134 942 
156455 

135 150 
15^832 
178 098 

160411 

191 894 : 

18.3 032 f 
164 063 

185 156 I 

186241 ' 
187 409 

186 €V \ 
189.968 , 



757 I 
1002 1 

1 378 
1.772 

2 329 I; 
2 674 * 
3639 

4 442 ' 
4 860 I 

6 561 t 

7 469 j 

8 834 I 
9826 ! 

10 463 I 
11.691 I 

12666 
15 042 ) 
18 660 



15045 
18 872 

22 561 

23 064 
23 465 I 

23 796 

24 113 
34,436 

24 767 
24118 , 

25 467 
2^663 , 



19 3 

18 9 

19 0 
18 4 i 
18 1 

166 

15 7 
14 1 

12 7 

13 1- 



99 

10 5 

11 1 

VI 2 
113 

11 4 
115 

115 
11 6 
11 7 
11 8 



(HA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(KA> 
(NAJ 

(MA) 
(MAt 

79 
89 
172 

356 
- 351 
413 
427 
597 

569 
713 
1 149 



1,131 
1620 
2 557 

2 725 
rB75 
'3031 

3 193 
3457 

3672 
3674 
4063 

4 266 



MtOtAM API (yWl) 



(NA> 
(NA) 
(NA) 
16 7 

172 

178 

18 9 

19 4 

202 
209 

220 
229 

24 T 

25 3 
264 

290 
302 
296 



(NA) 

160 
16 0 
16 5 
172 

179 
19 2 I 
197 
204 
214 

225 
234 

24 5 

25 6 
269 

295 
308 
303 



307 
303 
289 

28 8 
290 
293 
295 
296 



29 0 29 8 

29 4 303 

297 306 

300 309 



(NA) 
(NA) 
(MA) 

17 2 
16 9 

173 
173 
177 

18 5 
180 

176 
t94 
206 

223 
235 

25 3 
262 
235 



262 
235 
22 4 

225 
22 7 
229 
232 
235 

236 
24 t 
24 3 
24 6 



TtO.dU lU^7r IM.MV 11.7 n.UO 30.0 )).3 24 9 



ScK/c* u S Btf Mw 0* th» C40W* u $ census of fioputMHon 
»*(x»rs ' P-25. Not 721 ^ 870 



t9J0. vo* H t940 voi IK p«n I end 
I p«n 8 And Qjrwff PopWStton 



^^60 nOUt tdlt Ion.) wash Ingt0n« O.C. 1960. 



Based .upon the information gained in- this exercise, 
select from the list below the State and occupa- 
tion having the lowest median age fn 1970; the 
highest median age. The correct answers to this 
matching exercise are gi/en in the inverted box. 
They were taken from the U.S. summary of popula- 
tion characteristics (T970 PC(1)) and a special 
report on occupational characteristics (1970 PC(2)*- 
7A). ~ 



States 

• Alaska 

• Florida 

• New Mexico 



• New York 

• Pennsylvania 

• -Utah 



Occupations (maJes. in the experienced civilian 
labor force 

• Blacksmiths 

/ f Collectors, bill and account 
f Food. service workers 
f Garage workers and gas station attendants 

• Managers and superintendents, building. 
'Ffeal estate- agents and brokers 

^ The 19&0 census findings r^^eal that Florida has 
retained its number one ranking with a new median 
age of 34.7, almost 5 years atjove the national 
average. However, New Mexico can no longer boast 
that it has the youngest population^ This dis- 
tinction is now held by "Utah (24.2). 

2. One of the simpl ist* ways to display character- 
istics for a population is a "percent distribu- 
tion." This approach~is rather useful if it is 
importaat ^o understand the relati ve^distribution 
of population among the various age groups. Com- 
plete worksheet 5 to illustrate~the distribution 
of population for the United^tates ,fromvl960 
through 1980. 

3. Another importa/ft phase of the analysis of age 
data relates to the measurement of changes over 
time. ' The simpl ist measur-e of change by age is 
given by the amolint and percentage of change at 
each ag^ between two time intervals. The form of 
calculation of the perq^entages'^'is, as follows: 



ERiC 



4(r 



Age 



1980 



Age 



Age 



1970- 



X 100 



Answers to Median Age QueSLtion; 



* , *6*09"6uipiinq 
*sit;uapu8:juu8dns pue^sjaBeuBiu puG 5g*0S 
--sq:jtuis:^3Giq tg-^i?— sj8>(ojq pue s:jua6B at^Gt^sa 
[Gaj 1/*62--^uno33G pue niq 'sjo^joanoo 
50*S2— 'Sja>iaOM cbiAjas pooj Jg.- i2--siuGpu8:^^B 
uoL^e^s se6 pue sji9>|jom aBejeo :suoncdn3D0 

^ •e*2e— epMoid puB tz*oe 

— eiucAiXsuuad '.t^^oe— >l-»OA waM-t6*eZ— e^jSGiv 
'VZZ—^n^ *6-2Z— oolxaw Ma^ :sa:jG;s 
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The results of this calculation are rather inter- 
esting to examine because the .percentages vary so 
much among the age groups. Fill in worksheet 6 to 
find the percentage of change by age between 1960 
and 1978 and between 1970 and 1980. 

. 4! Comparison between two percent age ^istribu-' 
tiOhs IS facilitated by calculating indexes for 
each age group or overall indexes for the distri- 
butions. Age distributions for-^different areas, 
pop.ulation subgroups in a single area, and the 
same area at different dates may be compared in • ' 
th]% way.^ 

Age-specific indexes ar^e derived by dividing the ^ 
percentage at a given age in one distribution by 
the percentage at this age ip another distribution 
chosen as a standard base and multiplying by 100. 
The procedure is illustrated by the Northeast 
region in 1970, usitig Ihe percentages for the 
United States as the base of the indexes. For 
oxajnple, the 1nde»*for the population 65 years 
old and. over is comjiuted, as follows: 



Percent 65 years and over 

Northeast region 
Percent 65 years and over 
United States 



X 100 = 



. 106 
.099 



X 100 W 107 



An index of 107 means ''that the Northeast had a 
higher proportion of persons 65 years old and 
over than the United States did in general. 
Figure 2 shows how such indexes may be represented 
graphically for 1960. Here, indexes are shown for 
1960 using the percentage for the total country as 
the base. The vertical scale refers to the index, 
and the horizontal scale, Jto age. ^The curves may 
be considered .in comparison with one another. and 
with the "standard" lineOOO, representing in. 
effect the percentage in the age group in the 
United States^ 



FIGURE 2 



Age Spiecific Indexes for 
United States Regions: 1960 




' ti 5 1^) 15 20 ^5 30 35 40-'45>50 55. 60 65 7C 
AGE 

HOT£.-UrUted States index «qoai$ tOO percent. Points we plotted 
U «<dpotnt of 10-year age groups 5»74 years. 

Source: U.S. Census of Population: 1960 . Vol. 1» Part 1. 
tables 45 and S2 « 



Complete worksheets 7 and 8>^o ttiat a comparable 
illustration can be develbpeoSfor 1970 or 1980. 

*(The calculations used in worksheet 7 can be used 

*as the^denominators for worksheet 8.) 

< * - 

5. The variations in th§ proportions of 'children, 
-aged persons, and persons of "working age"' are 
takep into account jointly in the "age-<Jependency 
ratio." It represents the ratio of the combined 
ichild and aged populations to the population of . 
intermediate ages. One formula for the age- 
dependency ratio relates the number of persons 
under 15 and 65 and over (numerator) to the number 
15 to 64 (denominator). 

This fSrmula can be separated so that its two* com- 
ponents are shown; th&t is, py using the popula-^ 
tion 0-14 years of age in the numeraWr, it is 
F^ossible to calculate the ^hi Id-dependency ratio. 
Similarly, the old-age dependency ratio is found 
by using the population 65 years old and over in 
the numerator. In each case the ratio is multi- 
:plied byilOO. 

The age-dependency ratio is a measure, of age com- 
position,\ not of economic dependency; however, it 
is sometimes used as a measure of both. In gen- 
eral, the higher the age-dependency ratio, the 
greater the contribution of the particular age 
compdsition to the economic-dependency ratiq. In 
yie absence of actual data on economic activity, 
the agei-dependency ratio may^be employe^! to 
reflect very broad variations in economic depend-* 
ency; even though some persons in the "dependent" 
age range are producers and many persons in the - 
"productive" age range are economically dependent 
(e.g., housewives and students). 

The exact equation for age-dependency ratids 
varies according to the age groupings that are 
eivailable. For example, the 1970 block statistics 
rteports presented population coun-ts for the total 
population, under 18 years, and 62 years and over. 
The corresponding reports for 1980 present popula- 
tion information for the total, undeV* 18 years; • 
and 65 years ancj over. From these data one cdn 
derive two age-dependency ratios that would vary 
because of .the different age categories used in 
calculati-ng them. One should, therefore, try-to 
be consistent in the choice of ^ge groupings 
When using the dependency ratio. Care should 
a>so be taken to inform the reader of the group- 
ings used in order to avoi.d unnecessary confu- 
sion of both. Complete worksheet 9 and discuss 
its -impjications for supporting individuals in 
retirement in future y^ars. 
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C. A^e and Sex 



The "population pyramid" is an effective and quite 
widely used method of graphically d^icting the 
age-sex composition of a population. Vlt is 
designed to give a detailed picture of the age-sex 
structure of a population and generally uses 5- 
year age groups, ^although adaptation can be made 
for other age groups. The, basic pyramid form con- 
sists of^bars that represent age groups in ascend- 
ing order from the youngest to the oldest. These 
bars are stacked horizontally on one another with 
those for males being on the left of a central 
vertical axis and those for females on the right. 
The number of males or females in a particular age- 
group is indicated by the length of the bars as 
measured from the central axis. In general, the 
age groups in a given pyramid must have the same ^ 
class interval and must be represented by bars of 
equal thickness. 

^ ^ ' '* 

•Two age and sex pyramids are presented in figures • 
3 and 4. Take a few minutes to^e/amine each 
pyramid so that you will be able 'to answer the 
following questions (and then verify your results 
using table 3): 

• Which appears to have the lowest median age? 

• Which seems to have the largest proportion 
of malQ population (i.e., the highest sex 

» ratio)? 

t Which county has the highest percentage of 
. elderly population? 

^9 Estimate the values for the sex ratio, youth 
dependency ratio, old age dependency ratio, and 
total dependency ratio for each pyramid. 



FtGliRE 3 




Percent of Population 



Sourc* U^. 8urt«u of the Census^ 

C«ntu«of Population. 1970 " ^ 

GENERAL POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS « 
Ftnal Report PC(U*B11 Florida 
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TABLE 3 

Selected Demographic 
Characteristics for Figure's 3 & 4 



County . 


Sex 


^ — — — , 

Dependency Ratios 


Median 


Ratio 


Child 


Old-age 


Total 


Age 


Citrus (Florida) 


93.5 


37 


48 


85 


49.0 


BuTlit (Kentucky) 


100.6 


61 


n 


74 


23.3 



Select a racial group (e.g.. White, Black) and a 
level of geography (e.g., central city, place of 
2,iQQ to 10,000) from either the U.S. summary or 
the State reports. Record the information needed 
to create a population pyramid on worksheet 10 
(don't forget to divide each of the age groupings 
by the total population.) The^ record your find- 
ings on the accompanying 'graph (worksheet 11). 

Congratulations'. By successfully completing these 
demographic exercises, you have*gained an under- 
standing of the basic ways that age and sex popu- 
lations are analyzed. These Icills are useful not 
only at the national level, but are equally impor- 
tant if you want to study the differences among 
your State's counties or the census tracts within 
your metropolitan area. If you are thinking of * 
pursuincf a career in urban planning or marketing, 
these tools^will be especially useful. 

FIGURE 4^' 

Population Pyramid: Bullitt County, Kentucky, 1970 



Years 




Source: U.S. Bureau of the Wsus 

Census of Populitior)- 1970 •'^ 

GENERAL POPULATION CM A RACTE RUSTICS, 

Final Report PC(1)*B19 Kentucky 



Excerpts from "Age by Race and Sex, for Urban and Rural Residence: J97d and r960^' 
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Unittd Stottt 
Six* of Plot; 
1970 



, TOTAi POfULATlON 



UAd«r I yw 

I T«©f 

7 T^'» 

3 ¥•«'» 

4 v«or» 



4 V«Ort * . 

7 r*or% 

• t^'« 

fyvort. 

10 v«or« 

II V90t% 

12 v«or«. ..' 

13 T^'» 

U v«or« - 

IS yMr« 

14 v«or« 
17 v#<rr» 

20 y»of» 

31 y«ort 9t>4 o«*r 



lIMtor 5 r«ort 
5 to 9 v««ft 
10 fo '4 yfort 

. . ' ? ffCf » 

20 to 24 rton 
2$ to 2t »w» . 

30 to 34 v«ort 

35 lo yf r«of»_.- . 
40 fo 44 r*ot%-. . . 
4STo49rMft. ... 

SO to 54 ytOf t 

55 to 59 r*ot% : 
60 to 64 Ttort 

45 »0 49 ytofi 

70 to^ 74 rtcf» 

75 to 79 ytort 

10 .« »< »e4ft^.-. 
15 yMrt (Ad Over 



MS 111 9)4 

3 405 277 
3 377 502 
* 3 290 4) 
3 418 679 
3 Se2 460 
3 in 077 

3 952 146 

4 012 474 
4 052 265 
4 128 285 
4 282 106 




Undtf II r«ort . 
42 r«ori ct>4 ov«r 
45 yvon o<4 over.. 



2 Y«Ort 

3vMrt. ^ 

4 y«ort 

$ r90'» 

4 V««" 

7 y#Ofi 

• V«9" -- 

♦ y«Ofl 

10 Y—n 

11 T«ort.. 



12 T^'» 

1} r*or* 

i4yw'» : 

15 y*** 

14 ytOft 

17 r*^r% - 

lly«>n 

19 T«ort 

20 y«of» 



llAd*' 5 yfOf% r 

$ lo 9 yw\ 

10 to Uv«o<t 

15 to 19 v«ort 

|0t^24 v«ert 

25 to29|Wt 

X to 34 f«ert 

35 to 39yio<».y. 

^ I«i44 v««r%. 

45 to 49 v«eri 

S0m54v«w«_ 

,55 to 59 T«ot» 

40t9 4'v«er« 

«5t*49v«wt 

«»7D «• 74 v««rt... 

*! ^ yto't.^ 

•0 tol4vMrs 

r*9f% w>d ow 



U<id«« II yMfi 

42 v«ort Md ov«f..., 
i5 y«pn««tf ov«<.... 



4 126 655 
4 183 341 
4 I0tf977 
4 095 359 

4 029 034 
3 889 652 
3 835 343 
3 76i 102 
3 560 217 
3 490 530 

122 7S0 996 

17 154 337 

19 956 247 

20 789 468 

19 070 348 
16 371 031 
1 3 476 993 
\\ 430 436 
It 106 851 
II 980 954 
13 1)5 939 
II 104 018 

9 973 0?8 
8 616 784 
6 991 635 

5 443 831 
3 834 834 
3 284 311 
1 510 901 

69 644 081 

25 000 S04 

20 065 S02 
. 28 ) 



91 91 s m 

I 777 915 
I 721 763 
1 678 842 
1 740 906 
1 826 073 

1 941 0O4 

2 012 834 
2 043 834 
2 065 571 
2 105 253 
2 183 371 
2 100 739 
2 132 903 
2 088 820 
2 084 904 

2 053 643 
1 999 419 
1 944 907 
1 893 207 
1 762 471 
1 680 117 

58 092 796 

8 745 499 

10 168 496 
10 590 737 

9 633 847 

7 917 269 

4 631 567 

5 $95 790 
5 412 423 
5 811 813 
5 851 SU 
5 347 9U 
4 765 821 
4 026 973 

3 122 
3 315 000 

) 1 560 46 
875 584 
542 379 

35 482 901 

10 708 4S4 

8 415 706 



2 932 802 

3 967 866 
3 903 787 
3-893 461 
3 80 974 
3 74 S 
3 720 90 
3 832 288 
2 798 149 

2 773 463 
91 122 148 

12 492 437 
14 255 635 
14 739 966 
n 941 281 
12 896 364 
10 202 031 
8 390 225 

1 134 561 

8 875 423 

9 047 116 

8 201 416 

7 271 846 

6 238 514 

5 054 5 37 

3 981 347 

2 813 214 
1 676 365 
1 105 652 

49 798 882 

1 6 196 902 
14 631 115 



3 341 233 
3 367 040 
3 311 668 
3 299 131 
3 358 134 
3 175 287 

7 14* 475 

2 l!)l 383 

3 070 715 

3 075 131 
72 536 302 

9 951 106 
11 369 929 

II 742 125 

10 781 983 

10 029 420 

8 282 673 
6 784 179 

6 573 705 

7 195 702 
7 345 186 

6 599 411 
5 794 703 

4 890 616 
3 903 371 
3 044 939 
2 115 635 
1 238 789 

803 094 

39 643 046 
13 891 480 

11 105 831 



71 9S8 S64 

1 309 654 
1 257 653 
1 221 303 
1 258 369 
\ 315 918 
1 390 041 
1 438 090 
1 455 14\ 
1 469 300 
1 495 920 
1 545 263 

1 487 249 

1 507 417 
1 471 380 
1 465 110 
1 439 779 
1 385 652 
1 372 681 
1 402 076 
1 372 001 

1 330 1 55 
42 S68 312 

4 362 797 

7 248 492 

7 476 619 

4 972 189 

4 218 6S6 

5 Oil 979 
4 095 546 

3 946 755 

4 268 •95 

4 329 795 

3 907 272 
3 417 226 

2 843 931 
2 170 S«4 
1 414 
1 089 317 

408 715 
375 973 

25 286 030 
7 471 184 

5 859 47t 

36 7 



5 304 673 
5 758 337 
5 894 SOI 
5 767 553 

5 860 101 
4 497 691 
3 506 685 
3 319 819 
3 640 306 
3 793 331 
3 549 051 
3 289 132 

7 896 479 
2 390 315 
1 879 535 
1 309 957 

766 805 
495 523 

20 322 594 

8 502 670 

6 842 135 



4 646 433 

5 611 602 
5 847 624 
5 014 430 

4 169 319 
3 784 983 
3 275 494 
3 353 886 
3 555 396 
3 551 955 

3 050 360 
3 SOS 571 
1 99« 137 
1 513 056 
1^65 404 
805 678 
471 984 
307 571 

19 320 452 

5 388 810 
- 4 263 693 



S7 83S ia 

1 037 9S0 
998 848 
973 513 
I 005 589 
1 052 613 
1 109 174 
1 147 289 
1 160 371 
1 171 855 
1 195 292 
1 230 721 

1 186 975 

1 202 477 

1 171 ISO 

1 164 655 

1 143 029 

1 097 991 

1 081 023 
f 052 Oil 

998 680 
971 553 
33 883 382 

5 068 513 
5 783 981 
5 955 978 
5 3 72 741 
4 737 070 

4 0 50 754 
3 309 720 
3 191 539 
3 464 434 
3 519 583 

3 ISO 982 

2 7» 247 

3 240 318 
T 681 425 
1 335 953 

•20 014 
448 767 
373 129 

30 130 515 

5 725 343 

4 459 288 



M 499 943 

570 023 
535 Oi* 
517 721 
526 806 
547 372 

569 015 
581 466 
586 175 
586 104 

597 270 
617 490 
590 014 

598 872 

585 298 

586 777 
577 854 
556 932 
553 228 
576 331 

570 546 
564 298 

18 415 316 

2 696 956 

2 920 030 

3 978 451 
2 834 891 
2 746 670 

2 2)2 922 
1 713 160 
1 599 122 
I 728 218 
1 786 963 

1 454 «51 
1 514 411 
1 301 709 

1 014 803 
755 945 
504 777 
277 420 
16»543 

10 383 4S1 

3 463 321 

2 731 488 



U 43S M4 

467 927 
463 814 
455 792 
478 783 
SOS 341 

540 159 
565 823 
574 196 
585 75f 
S98 022 
613 231 

596 961 
603 605 
585 853 
577 878 
565 175 

541 059 
537 795 
475 687 
428 134 
407 255 

15 467 066 

2 371 557 

3 863 951 
3 977 537 
3 537 850 
I 990 400 
1 837 833 
1 596 560 
I 592 417 
1 736 216 
1 732 630 
1 496 031 
1 215 836 

938 409 
666 632 
480 008 
315 337 
171 347 
104 S86 

9 847 064 

3 263 033 
T 737 800 



1 356 231 
1 518 772 
I 572 861 
1 775 722 
1 722 671 
1 054 911 
857 015 
828 907 
895 561 
914 342 
852 141 
779 420 
703 017 
590 746 
476 397 
350 729 
318 833 
151 320 

5 359 697 
3 193 096 
1 788 025 
36 7 



749 864 

704 723 
645 881 
560 420 
460 Oil 
346 850 
218 743 
151 238 

4 796 139 

2 113 326 
1 737 363 



8 9S1 8M 

146 459 

138 116 

133 0O2 

134 025 

139 784 

147 954 
* 153 671 

155 354 

156 640 

157 711 
164 753 
157 499 
159 792 
157 914 
157 633 
155 084 
150 968 
155 314 
205 914 
232 131 
224 825 

4 668 367 

690 386 
771 230 
797 590 
899 411 
901 109 
533 981 
419 568 

401 560 
'427 403 

434 592 

402 094 
359 772 
312 753 
248 S03 
190 S52 
133 046 

78 014 
SO 245 

2 720 572 

879 .sr' 

700 2V' 



4 871 407 

135 345 
120 689 
115 788 
118 655 
1^3 521 

132 913 
137 130 

139 516 

140 805 
142 917 
149 790 

142 775 
145 148 
142 516 
142^33 

141 666 

136 693 
136 344 
144 144 
141 190 

133 777 
4 017 563 

603 898 

693 281 
733 051 
700 037 
580 477 
437 344 
366 358 

353 656 
377 058 
375 620 

354 146 
327 207 
389 8S0 
340 656 
188 379 
136 357 

81 934 
52 598 

3 434 933 
86o 609 
699 P24 



4 661 900 

5 700 611 

6 049 502 

5 129 067 
3 474 657 
3 274 962 
3 040 211 

2 972 290 

3 105 531 
3 068 833 
2 902 603^ 
2 694 182 
2 378 270 
1 937 ( 

1 462 - 

1 0?1 620 

607 946 
405 249 

19 845 199 

6 803 602 
5 434 387 



363 270 
349 285 
»6 884 
285 379 
238 876 
181 926 
116 396 
80 188 

2 253 605 
1 093 199 
903 665 
304 



34 9S3 4f8 

468 261 
464 110 
457 539 
482 637 
510 155 
550 963 
574 744 
588 693 
596 371 
609 333 
638 108 
413 490 
635 486 
617 340 
619 794 
613 864 
5M 967 
573 326 
491 131 
390 470 
350 662 
15 524 464 

^3 382 703 
3 920 004 
3 114 111 

2 661 658 
1 698 613 
1 609 588 
1 300 244 
I 465 668 
1 549 918 
1 521 539 
I 440 694 
1 348 595 
1 184 031 

951 500 
700 116 
471 344 
366 869 
166 407 

10 196 861 

3 237 470 
3 556 236 



3 Ml 371 

56 889 
55 886 
53 468 
55 447 

57 858 

63 266 

64 439 

65 562 
U 351 
A 979 
69 943 

66 943 
68 338 

67 382 

68 376 
67 800 
65 984 
64 525 
57 325 
47 095 

44 086 
>;W8 429 

379 548 

325 5?7 
340 982 
303i629 
216 920 < 
191109 
168 623 
161 773 

176 616 

177 189 

171 546 
>64 166 
149 713 
125 630 
100 904 
73 817 

45 106 
29 383 

1 144 436 
461 629 
374 .660 



i ) 



Source: 1970 



PC(1)-B 



17 591 594 


64 202 010 


43 133 023 


)1 068)987 


5 710 403 


20 845 051 


14 580 


792 


6 264 '2S9 


4 531 722 


16 559 580 


11 526 192 


5 033 386 


27 6 


395 


304 


27 3 


33 7S3 3S7 


88 331 494 


48 733 


•OS 


37 S9I 44f 


411 3^2 


2 089 909 


1.459 


820 


630 089 


408 224 


2 085 334 


' 1 450 


549 


633 lOJ 


404 071 


2 084 432 


1 443 


401 


642 051 


427 190 


2 040 591 


1 399 


690 


640 901 


452 297 


2 029 423 


* 1 386 


531 


642 892 


488 697 


2 01) 362 


1 365 


882 


645 460 


, 510 305 


1 939 097 


1 310 


508 


626 589 


523 131 


1 924 076 


1 294 


144 


629 932 


529 920 


1 857 230 


1 241 


540 


615 690 


542 354 


1 772 603 


1 178 


433 


594 170 


568 165 


I 770 747 


1 169 


793 


.600 954 


546 547 


1 765 126 


1 161 


293 


603 833 


557 148 


1 817 916 


1 194 


273 


423 643 


549 856 


1 781 553 


1 167 


363 


614 190 


551 418 


1 388 947 


8«^ 


530 


303 417 


546 064 


J 398 066 


881 


226 


516,840 


527 983 


1 416 200 


. 


401 


521 799 


507 701 


1 443 277 


914 


883 


528 394 


433 906 


1 261 572 


814 


683 


446 889 


343 375 


1 114 346 


731 


486 


383 060 


306 576 


1 066 853 


714 


049 


352 80i 


13 616 055 


52 272 394 


36 674 


527 


15 398 067 


2 103 154 


10 329 7 29 


7 138 


991 


3 190 736 


2 394 407 


9 504 368 


i 390 


507 


3 113 8^1^ 


2 773 136 


8 524 289 


5 578 


252 


2 946 037 


2 339 029 


6 633 661 


4 236 


679 


2 396 912 


4 1 481 693 


5 272 340 


3 636 


579 


1 635 761 


1 418 479 


5 333 075 


3 836 


208 


1 4^ 867 


1 331 621 


5 846 224 


4 204 


056 


1 642 141 


1 303 895 


6 079 512 


4 375 


095 


1 704 417 


1 373 302 


5 675 881 


4 027 


006 


1 448 875 


1 344 350 


5 357 925 


3 756 


774 


1 601 151 


1 269 148 


4 734 829 


^ 3 313 


918 


1 420 911 


1 184 429 


< 4 127 245 


2 884 


813 


1 242 432 


1 034 338 


3 409 y\% 


2 349 


178 


1 040 141 


•25 8S0 


2 931 086* 


1 989 


483 


941 405 


399 212 


2 185 216 


1 459 


934 


72$ 282 


397 SV 


1 359 424 


884 


004 


475 418 


221 743 


443 093 


423 


432 


241 441 


137 034 


362 276 


328 


074 


134 203 


9 053 445 


32 615 939 


21 798 


360 


10 817 4*9 


3 775 841 


9 i48 686 


4 404 456 


3 143 33) 


3 18^ 376 


7 303 097 




949 


2 518 141 


m 


287 




394 
• 


267 



1, table 52. 



43 



c 



65 



4.2 



Age by Race and Sex: 1900 to 1970 



O ♦oo'»»*» 'oft«t 4h <k>to 1910 thfo^ 1940 Fcr mwwrH^ bof «<K d»ff^ h^wfVt (ptfCtfit ttc ) <Ml fft«>#w^ ol tyf^t^t i«t lf«»l 



Unittd Stotti 



UA«tr J »•«'» 
' J to • »W| 
10 10 14 mfi 
I J 10 J* rtwi 
30 10 V4 v«o«i 
7S 10 7« 
X TO ^ v««f I 
3S to Tfi vt«'i 
4C to 44 vff«<| 

4S to 4* 

» >o S4 m/i 
SS to 5* v«o«i 
40 to *4 
4S to 49 rffO'» 
70 to 74 v«o«i 



4l«f*« 

10 >o 14 r««'i 

11 '0 »♦ v«0«l 
70 to 74 vt««i 

2) to ?9 

X to }4 v«o«l 

3} to 9« 

40 to 44 m<i 

4} to 49 ,t«f| 
, W to 54 TM'} 

10 39 tfo't 

' 60 to ^4 YtO't 

4S io 49 Tt^, 
70 to 74 »««fi 

Mo' rtpO^'M 
¥»ti>ox Of* 



J 10 t 

to to 14 yW\ 
1J to »9 TM't 

20 to 24 |r«o/| 
2S to 79 Tto#i 
X to ^ vto^t 
Jirio y* r«'» 
40 to 44 t««ft 

4S to 4f r«'i 
JO f« V« fMrt 

5) to S9 r««rt 
40 to 64 rwft 
^45 to T«o/i ^ 
70 to 74 v«o'i 



S 10 9 li^'i, 
10 10 14 v«wt 

IS TO 19 fWt. 
20 ijj 24 

X ro >4 f«of } 
35 »o 39 rtoc». k 

1^ 44 yM<i 
41^49 ytOctA . 

SOfft S4 ma. . 
51 fd 59 rtoc» , 
40tft«4rt«ft . 
45 to t*v\. 
70»o 74 rtort 
75 v««c\««4 
Hot t^ponH 



tOt# i*/m*% . 

iStoff ir«w^ .. ' •. 
20 »«. J4 • 
J5 »0 >f j«4ri . ^ . 
» ro }4 m . . 
35»»3^ywi 

^ l» 44 r4«'l...,», i,. 



















Hrcm drttnUftion 


»970 


1960 


1950 


1940 


19X 


1920 


1910 


1900 


1970 19«0 1950 1940 19X 1930 1910 1900 



fn 91* 


m 11» 


17$ 


IS) 


m 791 


m 


I4J m 


17 15* 33^ 


K 3X 


90 




24) I4< 


10 


»^ 7K 


19 954 747 


)• 691 


780 


13 


263 123 


10 


ru 852 


70 7t« 460 


u 773 


497 


M 


)67 4>8 


11 


799 526 


19 070 341 


13 719 


2A3 


to 


671 32t 


12 


X7 471 


16 371 07) 


lO 100 


761 


M 


549 355 


11 


645 184 


13 474 993 


10 S69 


174 


17 X5 951 


11 


145 741 


II 4X 436 


It 949 


186 


11 


57? 337 


10 


281 662 


It 106 651 


1? 4t\ 


109 


11 


294 478 


9 


579 4X 


»i 98C 9U 


l> 60C 


743 


10 


34C 471 


8 


813 993 


13 4 ^ 9yf 


»0 179 


485 


9 


tot 778 


8 


37t 759 


nM04 o^t 


9 605 


954 


• 


29J 580 


7 


275 663 


9 973 02« 


• 429 


865 


7 252 524 


5 858 395 


1 414 •?S4 


'7 147 


457 


6 074 363 




740 298 


6 991 475 


6 757 


910 


5 


013 490 




8t5 355 


5 443 131 


4 736 


937 


3 


419 308 


1 


\7* 111 


7 430 044 


5 567 


738 


3 


862 000 




646 863 












( 


406 


7t > 




795 




' X2 


/ 
f 


790 



91 911 1ft 

8 745 499 
10 t4< 496 
10 590 737 

9 433 847 
7 917 269 
6 621 567 
5 595 790 
5 412 423 
5 81* 813 




64 )49 7M 

5 379 Joe 

, 5 444 271 

5 979 562 

6 709 432 
5 728 069 

, 5 48t 762 
5 095 365 
4 766 737 
4 ^ 622 
. 4,J3I 445 
Mr 764 840 
't^OK 691 
2/405 768 
r902 057 
1^274 152 
> 241 583 
266 



Mi Mt 4*« 

11 498 926 

12 660 806 
12 048 014 
II 590 340 
10 Sl7 404 

9 174 450 
9 15t 657 
9 235 355 
8 013 336 

7 06: 027 

5 992 964 

4 668 448 

3 760 291 

2 775 962 

1 952 841 

1 915 575 

94 264 

26 4 



61 Ml 484 

5 833 944 

6 408 098 
6 090 63 1 
5 779 544 
5 370 894 
4 887 874 
4 581 246 
4 695 410 
4 151 452 

3 684 846 

3 143 330 
2 435 050 
I 948 252 
1 42t 894 
*93 741 
917 298 
51 970 
26 7 



m til S48 

II 617 449 
It 413 869 
10 667 409 
9 49l 480 
9 X5 273 
9 112 321 
8 096 719 
7 799 615 
6 367 707 

5 782 919 
4 748 331 
3 557 516 
2 989 034 
2 071 917 
I 396 609 
t 471 211 
149 109 

25 3 



91 m u\ 

10 660 792 
9 783 713 
9 123 553 
9 080 787 
9 063 377 
8 200 570 
7 OOt-150 
6 422 989 
5 781 764 

4 483 637 

3 910 279 
2 792 340 
2 271 203 
• 1 68< 589 
1 »14 098 
t 157 458 
169 7Xi 
24 1 



76 111 161 


188 0 


188 8 


188 8 


188 8 


188 8 


188 8 


188 8 


1888' 


9 119 ^ 


84 


1)3 


10 7 


80 


93 


110^ 


11 6 


121 


8 089 249 


98 


10 4 


88 


• 1 


10 3 


10 8* 


10 6 


11 7 


8 091 882 


10 2 


94 


74 


89 


98 


10 1 


99 


10 6 


7 570 087 


94 


74 


7 1 


94 


94 


8 9. 


98 


99 


7 360 790 


81 


60 


76 


88 


89 


88 


98 


9 7 


6 56) 688 


66 


61 


8 ) 


84 


80 


86 


89 


86 


5 50) 141 


56 


8 7 


76 


78 


74 


78 


76 


• 73 


4 984 346 


55 


l^ 


75 


72 


. 75 


74 


70 


65 


4 261 103 


59 




68 


67 


6^ 


60 


5 7 


56 


3 463 173 


60 


6 1 


• P 


63 


5 7 


55 


4 9 


45 


2 948 413 


55 


54 


55 


- 55 


49 


4 5 


42 


39 


2 214 375 


4 9 


4 7 


48 


4 4 


38 


34 


30 


29 


1 794 578 


42 


40 


40 


38 


3 1 


28 


2 5 


24 


1 304 442 


34 


35 


33 


29 


23 


20 


1 8 


I 7 


004 737 


2 7 


26 


23 


1 9 


t 6 


' 13 


1 2 


) 2 


094 765 


38 


3 i 


26 


20 


1 6 


1 4 


1 3 


1 2 


218 058 










0) 


0 1 


02 


03 



S4 JM4 1)6 

5 879 795 
5 771 235 
5 383 738 
4 687 025 
4 543 914 
4 552 435 
4 146 847 
4 009 903 
3 300 700 

3 131 634 
2 545 709 
1 886 514 
t 506 832 
I 082 411 
707 377 
697 867 
93 1^ 

25 8 



47 S01 iii 

5 395 471 
4 935 009 
4 610 372 
4 537 148 
4 598 468 
4 264 037 
3 678 162 
3 386 916 
2 801 t38 
2 390 197 
2 11 7 345 
t 492 493 
1 189,07J 
865 490 
562 415 
561 043 
114 953 

24 6 



4 643 213 
4 487 134 
4 009 274 

3 758 776 
3 642 769 
,3 347 691 
2 920 735 
2 632 244 
2 266 963 

I 844 293 
I 568 714 
1 147 568 
919 573 
668 740 
450 >55 
438 7?4 
142 124 



177 741 97S 

14 423 140 

16 897 426 

17 68) 117 
16 370 360 
14 2|t 827* 
I) 8VI 914' 

9 96; 43Z 

10 844 649 

10 001 tfy 

9 006 502 
7 804/^)0 < 

4 a^r»4 

"4 982 083 
7 049* 



3<J3 



IS4 III 711 

17 350 552 
U 08* 5e42* 
14 634 092 
I) 400 »?9 
9^470 779 
• 555 505 

10 588 OX 

11 ^40 841 
)0 423 020 

9 05 T62 



61 115 in 

5 210 112 
5 790 581 

5 819 964 

6 178 039 
5 9)7 115 
5 663 979 
5 186 297 
4 812 693 
4 379 371 

4 055 314 

3 5)1 023 

2 837 704 

2 334 53a 

I 913 ?9ir\ 

I 799 959« 
I 4(y 280 
140 ^ 
290 * 



69 807 174 

5 664 982 

6 252 708 
5 957 383 
5 810 m 
5 546 5)0 
4 986 574 
4 570 411 
4 539 945 
3 861 884 

3 317 181 
2 849 626 
2 223 391 
1 112 039 
I 354 060- 
959 100 
998 277 
4 2 294 
26 2 



SI 99S 411 

5 737 654 
5 662 634 
5 204 751 
4 767 455 
4 761 359 • 
4 559 866 
3 949 872 
3 709 712 
3 067 007 

2 65) 265 
2 202 622 
m} 67^ p02 
) 403 302 
9(9 506 
6090232 
773*344 
55 929, 

^4 7 



44 717 m 
5 265 32) 
4 647 904 
4 5)3 18) * 
4 543 639 
4 4M 909 

$%9^A 533 
3 323 -686 
3 036 073 
2 479 926 

2 093 440 

I 79? 934 

I 799 046 

) 002 125 

816 099 

552 483 

596 4)5 

54 7A0 



37 }43 479 

4 546 133 

4 402 lis 

4 002 608 

3 811 311 

3 718 031 

3 2)3 997 

2 660 406 

2 352 103 

) 994 140 

1 6)8 881 
) 379 499 
I 066 807 
875 005 
635 70? 
434 577 
456 041 
75 934 
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Age by Race e^nd Sex: 1900 to 1970— Continued 
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WORKSHEET 1 ■ * 

Sex Ratios by Race for 1910 and 19 
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-Note the distinction betweeh selected descriptors of racial categories 
(i.e.* "Negro*" in 1970 becomes "Black" in 1980, and "Indian", becomes ^ 
"American Indian"). 
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Sex Ratio by Age Groups for ' : ^19 
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WORKSHEET 3 
Sex Ratios by Selected Geographic Areas for 
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^^A variation, if using only the U.S. summary volumes, would be to^ 
calculate sex ratios for urbanVrural populations within each region 
Vather than doing so for White/Black popul jitions . 
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Publi/: administration 









l/Information on the age characteristics of the population universe is^ 
available in the census tables. • 



Source: 

List at least five different interest groups' or businesses that would find sex 
ratios for marital status, education, and employment to be useful. Why? 



ERLC 



48 
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WORKSHEET 5 



Distribution of Population by Age Group in the United States: 1960-19 

(in percent) 



Age 


' Year 


lybu 


lQ7n . 


198(^^ 


Under 5 years 








D 1 H 








15-24 






y - ■ 


25-34 








35-44 








45-54 








55-64 








65 years and 
over 









Source: 

WORKSHEET 6 



Percentage of Change by Age Group in 1960-1980 



. Age 


Population 
(in thousands) 


1960-1970 Change 


1970-1980 Change 


1960 


1970 


1980 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Under '5 years 
















5-14 




^—4 












15-24 
















25-34 
















35-44 , 
















45-54 
















55-64 
















65 years and 
over 
















Total _ 

















Source: 
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WORKSHEET 7 

Calculations for Age Specific Indexes for 



il9 



Age 


Percent of Total 


Age Specific Index 


NE 


NC 


S 


w 


U.S. 


NE 


NC 


S 


W 


Under 5 yrs. 




















5-14 


















* 


15-24 




















25"- 34 




















35-44 




















45-54 










1 










55-64 




















65 yrs. and 
over 






V 















Source: 



120 



110 



X 
<D 

C 



u 
o 

CX 
00 

o 
< 



TOO - 



90 



80 
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WORKSHEET 8 
Age Specific Indexes for 



Y Y 



} ^/^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



if- 



5 ' 15/ 25 35 45 55 65+ 
Age Groups 



: 19 




70 
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WORKSHEET 9 

Dependency Ratios for the United States: 1880-2030 





Population (in millions) ^ 


1880^ 


1910 


"1940 


1970 


(1980) 


2000^ 


2030 


Age 












• 




Under 15 yrs. 


^ 19 










57 


60 


15-64 • 


29 










171 


185 


65 yrs. and over 


2 










32 


55 


Total 


- 50 










260 


300 


Median age / 


20.9 










35.5 


39.9 


Dependency rati-os 
















CM Id 


66 










33 


32 


Old-age 


7 










19 


.30 


Total 


73 










52 ■ 


62 



-^Source (1910-1970): 1970 ■ Vol > I, U>S> Characteristics of the Pop ulation, 
:,/^artl, table 51, 

'^^i -'Source (2000,2030): Current Population Report , series P-25, no. 704, 
/•^Projections of the Population of the United States 1977-2050/' These ratios ' . 
' .are based upon series 2 projections. The Census Bureau considers the assumptions 
used for series 2 projections to be "most likely," 
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- WORKSHEET 10 
-Calculations for Population Pyramid for 
Total Population: 



19 





MALE " 


- FEMALE 


■ ' No. 


% of Total 
■PODulatinn 


No.. 


% of TotSi 
PoDulation 


Total 










Under 5 










5-9 








• 


10^14 










15-19 






• 


• 


20-24 










25-29 








• 


30-34 










• 

35-39 






- 




40-44 










45-49 - 






• 


« 


50-54 










55-59 






0 














65-69 




- • \ 






70-74 










75 & over 








♦ - ~ 


MEDIAN AGE 


> 








Percent 











Source: 



52 



71 
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Population Pyramid for ^ . * 
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. Using the Location Quotient to Compare Data 



The 'location quotient is a valuable supplement to 
other measures of cenVus data. It is the ratio of 
the relative frequency of a particular character- 
istic (or of involvement in a certain activity) in 
a certain part of an area (e.g., county) to the 
corresponding relative frequency for the entire 
area (e.g., State), Although the location quo- 



tient has usually been used to investigate the ' 
relative degree of industrial specialization for> 
certain areas, this same procedure could be 
employed to study the relative concentration of 
other phenomena (e.g., racial or ethnic groups, 
age-sex groups, housing characte^ristics , and means 
^f journey to work). 



PROBLEM 



1. Read the following description of the location, 
quotient to become fami liar wi th ^its use: 

Suppose that within a particular county less than 
5 percent of its workforce was employed in a par- 
ticular industry. Although this may, seem to be an 
extremely small proportion, a closer look at com- 
parable data at the State level may reveal a state- 
wide figure of 2 percent j thus, the county ha^ a 
relatively large percentage when compared to its 
frequency elsewhere. The formula for calculating 
the location quotient (sometimes called the index 
of concentration) is: 

Xc where: ^ 

Nc X = number involved in activity "A" 
Xs N = total number in all activities 
Ns c = county 

s = State * , 

If the location quotier>t is less than 1.0, it in^ 
dicdtes that the characteristic is of less impor- 
tance for the county than it is for thk State. If 
the rvunter is exactly 1.0, then the, characteris- 
tic Is of the same statistical ilrfportance. How- 
ever, if the value is larger than 1.0, it indi- 
cates that the characteristic is of greater . ^ 
relative importance in the* county than it is in 
the State. As an exanple, one would expect that 
Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, has a location 
quotient greater than 1.0 for the beer brewing 
industry relative to the State of Wisconsin. 
Presumably, the same phenomenon occurs for the . 
metal and the transporta.tion industries in the 
counties that incluile Pittsburgh and Detroit, 
respectively (relative to their States). To help 
you understand the location quotient a little 
better, the Milwaukee example wilt be examined 
in greater detail. 

Using data from the 1970 census of population for 
Wisconsin (1970 PC(1 )"-51 ) , industry information at 
county level was found in table 123, and conpar- 
able information for the State was-locate^l in 
table 55. Although it would be nice to find the 
exact nunber of persons employed in the brewing 
industry, the closesjt manufacturing activity was 
-found to be "manufacturing-food and kindred pro- 
ducts," for which information was available for 
"enployed persons 6 years old and over." 

As a r*esult of this analysis, one can conclude 
, from tabl6 1 that manufacturing of "food and 
kindred products" is more highly cQncentrated 
within Milwaukee County than it is within the 
State. ' \ 

Er|c . . 



TABLE 1 

Location Quotient for Employment tn Manufacturing- Food 
and Kindred Products for Milwaukee County, Wisconsin; 1980 



Area 


.Employment 


Percentage 

of - 
Employment 


Location 
Quotient 


Milwaukee 
County 


^c ,15,580 ' 




1.37 


Nc 377,773 


Wisconsin 


h.^ 50,719 


3.0% 




Ns 1,703,629 



Source: 1970 PC(1)-51, tables 55 and 123. 



. 2. Calculate the location quotient for two^ types 
^or"irrdustrial employment by recording information 
from the 1970 census on worksheet 1. 

a. Select the 1970 PC(1) reports for the State 
of your choice. ^Then, using the county map 
that is located In the volume, choose nine 
counties for which industrial employment char- 
acteristics will be examined. 

b. Next, select two industrial classifications 
from the options listed in tables 55 (State) * 
and 123 (county). Be certain that the proper 
coljwnns and rows are selected by pa^ying [)roper 
attention to the information provided in the 

^ boxhead and stub. 

c. Based on your knowledge of the industrial 
characteristics of the areas selected, develop 
hypotheses regarding the counties that you be- 
lieve will have the highest quotient; the 
lowest quotient. * 

d. Record the proper values from 1970 PC(1) on 
worksheet 1. 

-e. Complete the chart by calculating the loca- 
tion quotients/for each county. 

'3. The locjtfon ofuoti^nt is* an interesting appli- 
cation of numerators and denominators with census 
data because it can be used at several geographic 
s"les (e.g., place and State, census tract and 
SMSA, and State and Nation) and for several dif- 
ferent problems '(e.g., ^efteeiTtratfons of race, ^ 
ethnic groups, age-sex groups , and' housing char- 
acteristics). List five question^ that could be 
examined through use of this index (e.g., is the 
highest relative concentration of unemployed 
workers located in census trac-ts^ that are in or 
near the central business district?) 
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. SUGGESTJONS FOR FURTHER WORK : Although the decen- 
nial census is an important source of employment 
data, particularly for small areas such as census 
tracts and places, another important source can be 
found in the County Business Patterns series. 
Published annually, this resource provides rather , 
detailed .information on establishments, payroll, 
and employment by industry classification and 
county location. In contrast to the indgstrial 
employment information located in the decennial 
census publications, v/iere the data are. estimated 
based on a sample, of persons 16 years old and 
ove<, the data from County Business Patterns are 
collected on establishments by using the following 
data files: ' ^ 

• Internal Revenue Service payroll files ^ 

• Social Security Administration quarterly 

, files (these data are used as an aid in edit- 
'ing the IRS records file) 

• Bureau of the Census economic censuses and 
annual organization purveys 

It is important to reafize that the data. do not 
represent the same^popul ation (e.g., the decennial 
data were collected to reflect the residence of , 
the employee;- whereas*", the County Business / 
Patterns (CBP) data reflect the location of the 
industry). Also, the CBP Is published annually, 
and therefore its data are more' curinent. . As the 
following example shows, the* CBP may'^be a more 
useful data set than the decennial census for many 
location quotient problems dealing with industrial 
concentrations. 

1. Determine the most appropriate type of indus-- 
trial activity for .categorizing a beer brewery 
from the available entries listed under "food and 
kindred products^' with the use of CBP for 
Wisconsin (see accompanying table). 

2. What is the most detailed Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) code associated with beer 
brewing? List the two- and three-digit codes 
under which this code is located. 

3. Compare the "food and kindred'products" data 
for "Number of employees for week including 
March 12, ^978" ( County Business Patterns) with 
those for "total employed, 16 years of age and 
over" (1970 PC(1)-51) for Milwaukee County, Wis- 
consin. List at least three reasons, other /Ctran 
the difference in the year the data were col- 
lected, that might account for the.^14,271 fr9;a>-v 
in the former data set and^thes^TBlSSO figure in 
the latter. 

4 Examin^he differences in the, location quo- 
tient (tables 2 and 3) for SIC c6de-2082 (manu- 
facturing-food and kindred producte-beverages- 
malt bevera^ies) with SFC code 20 Kmanufactunngr 
food and kindred produ/ts): What other "food and 
kindred product" acti/ity, in addition to beer 
brewing, is Wisconsi/ noAed far that might explain 
this extremely larg/ vacation in the location 
* quotient? 



TABIL 2 

Location Quotierv.t for Employment in Manufacturing-Food 
and Kindred Products-Halt Beverages (SIC code 2082) 
for Milwaukee County, Wisconsin;?* 1978 





Employment 


Percentage 
of 

Employment 


Location 
Quotient 


Milwaukee 
Count/^ 


^c 6.615 


1.5% 


3.0 , 


I'c' 449,789 


Wi scon sin 


^s 7^25 


0,5% 




.557.232 



Source: CBP-7'8-51 , tables 1 and 2. 



table: 3 

Location Quotient fbr Enployment in Manuf actunng-Food 
and Kindred Products (SIC code 20) for 
HHwaukce' County. W.sconsm: 1978 



1 

Area 


Employment 


Percentage 
of 

Employment 


Location 
Quotient 


Milwaukee 
County 


Xc 14,271 


3.2% 


.89 


Nc" 449.789 


Wisconsin 


55,859 


3.6% 


^ 'A ' 


Ns 1.557.232 



Source: CBP-^-51, tables 1 and 2. 



5. Each of these two census publications from 
which these data come is careful to enumerate the 
limitations of the data in either the "general 
explanjfeion" section or; the appendix. Although 
proced^s for calculating the amount of sampling 
error are provided in appendix C of 1970 PC(1 ) , 
they are not given in the GoOnty Busfhess Pat« 
ternSi . r'Why? 

6. ^ List, two examples of nonsamplinq error that are 
cormion to both data sets. , \^ 

7. Determine the location quotient for the seven 
counties identified earlier in this exercise by 
using the most recent County Business Patterns 
for your study area (they are published by State) 
and prepare a short paper to discuss the- results 
of your €tudy.^ 

You should exercise caution in the selection of 
the exact industry to examiner becaus^fcnly a few 
of the industries may be l-^cffted in 'your counties. 
» In 'addition, sometimes a precise value cannot be 
determined because data that may (iisclose the 
operational characteristics' of an individual 
employer are' not published. However, the number • 
of establishments in a kind of bustness and their 
distribution by empl9yment-si2e clasj e^re not 



ERIC 



.55 



■m 



7 
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considered a disclosure, and these items may 
appear in instances where other items of infor- 
mation, such as employment and payrolls, are with- 
held. In the Milwaukee County, * Wisconsin , exam- 
ple, for instance, there are 250-499 persons 
(footnote E) employed by the dairy products indus- 
try (SIC code 202) of which nunter 20-99 (foot- 
note B) are employed in the processing of natural 



or processed cheese (SIC code 2022) and 250-499* 
are employed in the fluid milk (SIC cqde 2026) in- 
dustry. Ooe can refine th^^ employment figure ior' 
, the fluid milk industry by subtracting out thasl 
employed in the production of , natural or processed 
cheese; thus, "250-499" minus "20-99" equals 
2 30- 400." • ^ 



COUNTY BUSINESS PATTERNS - WisdbNSIN 

Table 2. Counties— Empioyees, Payroli, and Establishments, by Industry: 1978— Continued 



COO«j 



07 



•'94 

2013 
■2Q2 
2022 



2C2« 

20* 

20^2 
2<Ai 

XU 
207 

207^ 
269 

2Ci2 

2C« 

20^ 



MILWAUKEC 

torn 

Monct, ttxtftry ^»^•f<♦J 

"•ivy M«^tn>«»o« corvMciot^ * 
So«c* "jorw^ actors 

"V^n^ '^W*g cor^t«Oir^ 
Oa^tvN^. pac«r '^4n9nq ^accjtjr^ 

Pioor 'Jyioq *rK3 "oy wC* ri#e 
<^ocfrf^ ino »r««t -^tii Mxx 

Misc sci«04i cortric'orS 

Wanwtacttj'iflg 

Meat sroOwCU . 
V«at paciurtQ pla/^U 
Sawug«9 arv) ot^•r pr«^M m«at» 
0*'*V 5fO<Joct» 
, Cr*«4« n«t(xaJ and proc*md 

^'•^♦^•C ffujt* and v«g«U0i«i 
'^"Ci'rj M^a9 ano orasvngt 

^)Ovr a.'HS Cir*f Jrairt rrW} proOucu 
9a««rv srococts 

3'«a<: :aA* arc '•<at»cs prooucu 

CocK<«s an<3 £/ack*fs 
S»^a/ arvj COr^f^CW^try >o<J*-<r» 

Occ&»:t aod iocoB p«'0<dbict9 
f al» trio'* 

Ar/"ji 4rx3 -TWir* Jj;, and OtJS 
3«v4ra^9 

Vac '>«er»c«« 

v*t 

3on«c a^d carofd jon j>if*s 
'ooo aryj k»r«f •d product9 
Vatarort ar<J K45*^a 

"♦•^'^ srcCbCtS 

C^c-a/ *M 'ICC "n^ts 



'NoCTO^r 0* 
•or 

incHxkng 



44f ;m 

<£) 

•22 
165 
67 
15 5*3 
3 09« 
2 7^2 
'6« 



■T25 
203 
S20 
11 '62 
' 4 673 
533 
1 918 
1 268 

wi 

99 
752 
512 
240 
1 053 
255 

§^ 
1 205 

(9) 

155 
421 
348 
150 864 
14 271 
1 979 
t 4*7 
(8 

(E) 
- 136 
(C) 
'E) 
<E) 
2 3^0 

' i£i 
552 
. tC) 

(E) 
IC) 
<C) 
7 73» 
6615 
314 
714 
634 
(B) 

526 
944 

756 
<E> 
{£>- 



1 372 05t 

1 (0) 
336 
239 
267 
64 020 
12532 
11 '56 
369 

3200 
'48 

2 450 
48 268 
19 046 

1 707 
9 673 

4 920 

1 127 

3 360 

413 

2 505 
1 800 

'05 

3 766 
615 
324 

5 692 
(0) 
526 

609 
2204 
1 847 
641 924 
63 486 
7668 

6 280 
" (D) 

(0) 
lO) 

(0) 
497 
(0) 
(0) 
(0) 
6641 
10) 
(C) 

1 649 
tO) 

(01 

(0) 

41 417 

37 152 
: 435 

2 607 
2 083 

(0) 



1 512 
(0) 

<0) 



4 '82 

lO) 

1 514 

2 195 

1 336 
296 307 

61 774 
57 133 

2 044 

21 236 
8 546 

12 6*4 
213 297 
79 504 

8 970 
38 8d4 

22 302 

5 '72 
14 476 

2 054 
- 10 867 

7 i5« 

3 708 
20 595 

4 431 
V85 

26 177 
(0) 

2 207 

3 T49 

9 142 
9 210 

2 n>4 645 
265 789 
36 864 
28 812 
(0) 
(0) 
(0) 

a( 

" 1 922 

(0) 
lO) 
(0) 
27 746 

<0) 
7 533 
(0) 

(C) 
, iO) 
(0) 
169 691 
152 116 
6099 
10-771 
8300 
(0). 

7 401 

8 467 

7 721 
* iO) 
(0) 



Numo«r of tSUbturvi^nts Oy tmpioym^nt M cUU 



19 361 

98 



1 686 
107 
26 



'6 
515 



,5to? 



*0-.» 3»-»C.(J0-24J 6a»-499 <-5Ct.-9»GT000.J4M H2SCC 4,M IJiXO-SW J.IO 000-J4 S99 <!S,000.49»S L 50 (k^ 99 9M « 1 00 COO « mc. 



Source: CeP''73-51. 
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Worksheet for Location Quotient Exercise 





^hArart.pristic or SIC Code 


r.haracteristic or SIC Code 


Subarea 


Employment 


Percentage 
of 

Employment 


Location 
Quotient 


■Employment 


Percentage 
Employment 


Location 
Quotient 






* 




Xc '= i'- 




• 


1 






Nc = • . 










Xc = • ^ 




a 


2 


Nc = 


Nc = 


3 • " 


1 

Xc = 




- 


Xc = ■ 








Nc = 


4 


Kc ' = 






Xc r '.N 






1c = ^ 


Nc = . 


5 


Xc = 




— ) 


Xc = ' " 


< 




Nc = ^ ' 


Nc = 


6 








< 

Xc = 






*lc = 


Nc = 


7' 


Kc = 


/ 


• 


Xc = 






Nc = . 


Nc = 


8- 


Xc = 


' Jf 


1 


Xc = 






^c = - . 




Nc = 




9 


)(c = • ^ 






Xc = 






k = ■ • . 




Nc = 




Major area 


Xs = 


■ ^ X 100 




Xs = 


^ X 100 




•Ns = 


Ns 


) Ns = 


Ns 



Source: 
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Using Block Data To Plan Community Action 



Planners in both the publj'c and private sectors t 
frequently find that their area for study does ndt 
always coincide with the exact boundaries of cen*- 
sus tracts or other higher level geographic units 
found in census reports. One approach is to 



define t>he study area in terms gf census blocks 
and to biiild data up to the desired area.' This 
exerci>$ uses the building blocl^ approach to ful- 
^fill a local information need. 



PROBLEM : Inner City Development, Inc., is prepar- 
ing a proposal' to expand their project to provide * 
low-cost housing for renters who wiish to become 
homeowners. Your assignment is to provide housing 
and population characleristicsvon the target area* 
they have designated. / , * 



4 



Using the data and maps that are located in the 
block statistics report, list each blocfc in the • 
target area on worksheet 1, record the values for 
the important variables in each column, and calcu- 
late totals, means, and percentages for the total 
area. 



This area is bounded by: 









0 








• 


ft 














: i 


• 





Summarize your findings in tabular form comparing 
the target area with the city as a whole. Prepare 
a report to accompany. w6rksheet 2. The report 
/should include the following; 

1. Justification for your proposal using the in- 
formation in your worksheet to contrast the target 
area with the city of which it is a part. 

2. A map outlining the target aVea and showing its 
relationship to^ the city used for comparison. 

'3. References to the source materials used to con- 
duct your study. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR^PURIhER UORK : If'^ne were to^'com- 
pare 1970 and 1980;^blotk statistics, one would be 
faced with three\types of comparability problems: 
1 ) jjbibliographic, 2) geographic', and 3) subject 
matter."* • f 

<. 

The bibliographic changes are the easiest to deal 
with. The 1970 block statistics report series was 
labeled'HC(3).* Tife corresponding 1980 series is 
label erflPHCgO-tl (the'^^J^HC series is for reports 
containing both population and housing data). 

Geographic changes arc numerous. Many areas with 
blocks\defined ia both- 1980 alid 1970 have the same 
tract and Wock numbers. In other areas new 
' street devej^ppment, chcfngaa in 'mapping conven- 
tions, or" redefinition tof tr'acts or block groups 
results in changes*. tV b^ock numbers between 1980 
and 1970. Tne only way of determining compara- 
bility or coVr^spondence is to carefully examine 
the 1970 and ISyBO 'maps side'^-by-side. There also 
are many area^.with block statistics in 1980 that 
did not have them in 1970 (e.g., places of 10,000 
or more outside url)ani2ed areas). - 

Several subject matter changes can be observed by 
comparing the column headers for the 1970 and 1980 
block ^statistics reports that are located on the 
next page. 



List the items that are exactly the same in the 
'two headers .v^ 

2. Two items are exactly the same althoughthey 
may not appear to be. The 1970 items titled 
"units in one-unit structures" and "units in 
structures of 10 or more units" were incorrectly 
labeled. These data were actually based on 
"units at address" and are consequently directly 
comparable to two 1980 items.. Describe a local 
example that illustrates the difference between 
the two concepts. « . 

3. List items that are. completely new for 1980. 

4. List items that were included in 1970 but 
dropped for 1980. Can you infer why they were 
dropped? 

5. One of the new itpms for 1980 is "Family 
householder, no spouse present, with persons under 
18." Describe- in nontechnical teVms what types ^ 
of families would be included in this definition,/' 

« 

6. List the items that .are derivable f6r both 
years with a little bit of mathematical manipula- ' 
tion*. ' 

7. A few items have 'rough counterparts but are not 
completely comparable. List them. 



58 



80 



TABLE 1 



Categories Shown in 1970 Block Statistics {HC(3)) Report 



lleckt 

Within 
Ctntut 

TrocH , 



I*- 












IK tv«/ II 


*f 

f*c^ 
T*ioi t** 


* 








WitN kMr< 

0«« t*4«l««t f* 
HTM* (MM 
llMH •< 




l»»M ^ 

T9i«l l«t f«om» Nvgro 


Av»i 1 tf* 
I *f 'H/ ^ 


WitN 

•a 

*• 



TABLE 2 



CategoriesShown in 1980 Block Statistics (PHCSO^l) Report 



llocks Within 
Ctnsus Trocn 
or Hock 
Numbering 
ArMS (SNA's) 



Vim 




Oowpi 




»W«C S#»- »^ 
>V 4* 11 


10 
or 

gnt «nh 
ft «• 


M 

(Mar 9<«nif 


1 01 

c\ V tun 

P» <^ f« 
Mm txV 

r«Ni •eon vM 


tf«t 1 01 coi*- *^ 
.M or ptH* •« 

Ion) pw- -nq ^ 
4«V room ^ N)* * l« 



Sample answers : 

1. Total population, total year-round housing 

units, owner-occupied units, averaged value, 

renter-occupied units, average contract rent, 

occupied units with 1.01 or more persons per room, 

and one-person households 

2 An apartment ^building with more than one 

entrance may have separate street addresses for 

the -apartments .associated with the diffe^rent 

addresses * v 

3. Asian and Pacific Jsl ander; Sparvish origin; . 



population 65 year^ old and over; renter-occupied ^ 
units with 1.01 or m9re persons per room; family 
* householder, no spouse present with persons under 
18 present 

4. Percent Negro, average number of rooms for both 
owner- and renter-occupied housing units; total 
occupied units with 1.01 or more persons per room; 

^nits with female head of family; urtlts 'With 
roomers, boarders,, or lodgers 

5. A single pJlf^nt 

t ^ ■ 



6. 


^ Item 


i 1980 * 


1970 




Ptrctnt eUck (Hegro) 
Percent under 18 years 

Owner-occupied units 
lacking pluirbing 
facilities 

Persons per unit 


Black/total popul,ation 

Undei" 18 years/total 
population ♦ 

Occupied housing units 
lacking plumbing 
facl.lltlcs mlnuO^ 
i^ntcr-occupled unHs 
lacking pluirbing ) 

Posted 


■ PcfSted 
Posted 

Posted • 

(lOOX minus percent In group 
- quarters) x total popula- 
tion/ (owner-occupied units 
♦ renter*occup1ed units) 












Item 


1980 


" 19«) 




'Person^ 65 years^ and over 

Occupied units lacking 
complete plunting 


Posted* 

ft 

Posted 

f 


Persons«62^years and over 

Owner-occuf led + renter-* 
occupied housing tunits 
lacking some or all 
plumbing facilities 


» 


Average nujnbcr of roocns 
for year-round units 


Posted * / ^- ; 
* 


Avcra-ge number of rooms for 
occupied housing units* 
ap\)rox1mated from' owner/ 
ri^ntcr figures 


♦ 


Year-round units- lack- 
ing sorae or all pluob* 
Ing fa(;111tles 


^^ccupled housing units 
lacking complete pluib* 
Ing 

' ' ^ 


Posted 

1 


s 




59 ^' 

81 


< • 



WORKSHEET 1 

Selected Population and Housing Statistics for the Target Housing Area in 



1980 




1 



l/.If 1970 data are us^tl, posf the ,percen?age under 18 to colurm C, 
then fcompute colunin B as x A')/100 (approximate). * ^ 

f /?gregate and average value figures are only appro?cimations sincA- 
th? total number pf owner-occupied units includes mobile homes, con- ' . 
dominiums, and certair^ othe^ types of units not. included in the average ) 
►figures in column F. «^ - . ^ * * ^ y * 



r 



' 4* J99''^9ate ^ average contract rent figures are only approximations 
since the -total nunfber of renter-occupied units includes rental properties 
on 10 acres dr more and units without cash rent, which are excluded from 
averaqe rent figures in column I. 

•plun^ng^a-^imiet ^""^ ^^^"^^ year-round units- lacking some or all 

• * 



ERIC 



WORKSHEET 2 

Summary Population and Housing Statistics for the Target Housing Area 
and Central City of ^ • . 1980 



Summary Statistics 


Target Area 


Central City 


ropuiation , 




.4 


Total 






Percent under. 18 years* 






•Housi no 


) 




. Totals year-round units 






Total occupied units 






Percent owner occupiea 




i 


Approximate* average value of 
owner-occupied units* 


1 




Approximate average value of 
contract rent 






• 'Percent lacking plumbing facilities 


<> 




' .^Percent one-pei^son households 







Under 18 years ^t^)^ =• B/A x lOO ^Approximate av^age contract rent-/ • G/E ' 

Occupied units - t + H > One-person households (X) - K/(E + H) x 100 

Ovf.er-o^upied units (t) ' E/(E + H) x 100 • Lacking plunbing facilities W • 
Approxioate average vali^^« 6/E ^ (1^80) ^^(^ + H) x 100 

(1970) I/O X 



Sample Block Statistics Map from PHC80-1 r 

TTT1 




v. 



Combining Census and Public Opinion Data 
To Solve Community Problems 



ResearcheKS frequently find themselves in a 
dilefWT^a: the constrain^ts of time and money re- 
quire that they merge data from highly divergent 



sources to solve the*problem at .hand. This 
exercise requires that you examine the findings 
from a national study to solve -a local problem. 



P^BLEM : The local chapter of a conservation 
organization has been charged by a reform group 
as being a "WASP, sexist, elitist pressure group" 
that cares more for birds aricl swamps than it does 
for people. Your firm has been hired by the con-/ 
servation -group to help them understand its 
"people ppoblem" arid, to advise them as to how 
they can combine their-tradition,al conservation 
interests with a genuine concern for human issues. 
Like all clients, this one is in a hurry for the . 
answers. Your group only "has time to gather , 
together the dat^ that are available from the most 
recent census of population (use either 1970 PC(1)-B 
and -C or PC80-1-B and -C) for the counties and 
places that make* up the local chapter and the 
information from a national survey (tables* 1 and 
2). . . * 



2. E)escribe the demog^raphic* trends in the area 
with the aid of census data. % 



3. Identify the places and population segments 
mst likely to be supportive, neutral, and nega- 
tive on the conservation issue. 

4. Providetyou'r client with specific advice on: • 

a. A strategy for minimizing the charge of the 
reform group 

b. The means for reaching potential members 

c. Some activities that can join conserva- 
tion issues to lo^al social problems. 



1. Procure a map of the fol lowing counties and 
places that are included in the local chapter: 



Counties 



PI aces 



5. Prepare an outline for your own use in an ora> 
presentation. 



TA8L£ 1 

Attitudes Toward Conservation 



Concern About Our Natural Surroundings^ 
0" percent) 



Willingness Topfay Taxes to juprove 
S urroundings*^ (in percent) 

Snail I Moderate | L'irg^ I None! 
teount Awunt A<nount 7 >^ow 



Deeply 
Concerned 



Somewtiat 
Concerned 



Not Very 
Concerned 



No 
Opinion 



National Results {N*f503) 



By sex ^ 
Men f 



8y, 43' 
21-34 years ^ 
35-49 years 
50 years it\d older 

By education 



College 
High school 

Grade school 

« 

8y annual faaily incooe 
SIO.OOO in<J over 
$7.QDO-$9.999 
'$i.0OO-$6.999 
Under 55,000 

8 y sUe of cocwunUy 
i.OCO.odtt «nd over 
250.000-999.999 
50,000-249.999 
2,500-49.999 
Un<:er 2.500 

8y region of country 



£*st 
Hitfwest 
South 
west 



56 
46 

51 
50 
52 

62 
52 
39 

'58 
S3 
55 
41 

61 
52 
55 
52 
46 

46 
56 
44 
59 



31 

38 

41 

38 
28 

32 
37 
34 

34 
38 
35 . 
34 

36* 
' 35 
35 
31 
37 

38 
34 
36 
31 



10 

" 7 
10 
16 

% 

6 

10 
20 



U 
9 

16 
14 

12 
9 

16 

10 



3 
. 2 

1 
2 
4 

1 



0 ' 
1 
2 
5 

5 
2 
1 
1 

3, 

4 
1 
4 

If 



51 



49 

53 

53 
52 
49 

45 
52 
54 

45 
52 
59 
52 

52 
43 
53 
49 
56 

49 
56 
51 
47 



21 
16 

25' 
20 
13 

30 
20 
6 

28 
20 
15 
10 

19 
28 
16 
18 

13 

17 
19 
15* 
24 



6 
«2 

5 
3 
4 

12 
2 
1 

10 
3 
2 
1 

5 
6 
2 
4 
2 

6 
3 

^ 3 
3 



9 



17 
27 

11 

IS 
16 
26 

20 
15 
17 
17 
20 

19 
11 
25 
IT 



1/ rou MV have heard -or read claios that our natural surroundings are being spoiled by air pollution, 
water pollution, soil erosion, destruction of wildlife, and so forth. How concerned are you about 
thJs situation— deeply concenied, sooewhat concerne<l» O"" not .very concerned? 

2/ How iwj^h would you be willing to p^y 
surroundingS'-a s«U a«3unt Such as SIO.OO or less 
ajxunt such as $100.00 or rore' 

3/ less than half of one percent.. 



^at concerned, or noi.v 

to p^y eachV^"" additional taxes earaarked to ieiprove our natural 
a Bioderate arxjunt such as $50 00, or a large 



Source George Gallup. 1969 



TABLE 2 

Ifflportance of Environaental Problecs (in Percent) 



• 


1'. 


Air 
EoUution 


uater 

Pollution 


Pesticides,; 


Open Green 
Space 
^resehretion 


Ui4dlife 
Preservation 


Soil ^ 
Erosion 


Oon't 
Know 




National Results 


36 


32 


7 




' 5 


4 


10 • 




ton 


. 33 
40 


27 


6 
8 


4 

7 


6 
4 


6 
3 
. 


9 
11 

r 




8y <9e » 
2t-34 years 
25-49 years 
50 years and over 


42 

39- 
' 31 


32^ 

32 
31 


3 
.•6 
11 


7 
7 
4 


6 
4' 

5 


2 
3 
6 


/ 8 
9 

, 12 




8y education • 
College , 
Hign scnpol 
6rade sdtool 


40 

39 
29 


34 

31 
31 


5 

8 ■ 
7 


8 

»5 > 
4 


^ 4 

5 
7 


3 
4 

5 


6 

' 8 
17 




8y iAAu^l faaily incoee 




32 
33 






3 
5 

Y ' 


. 3 


5 
8 
8 
17 




}10,000 and over 
$7,000-59.999 ' 
$5,000-56.999 
IDOer 5,000 


42 
42 
36 
28 


6 
7 
6 

'3 ^ 


9 
5 
5 
3 


1 
5 
7 




8y size of ccecoiity 
. KOOO^OOO and over 

250.000-999.999 

50.000-249.999 

2.500-49^ 

Uhder 2,500 


55 
41 
41 

29 
23 


22 
33 
32 
34 
34 


6 
S 
5. 
8 
]0 


6 

S 

■8 
6 


1 

6 
10 


1 

2 

4 ' 

4 

4 

5 


8 
9 
.10 

% 


"0 


8y region of CO entry 
East 
Ki<>e5t 
Soutti 
Vest 


43 
34 
26 
47 


38 
30 
24 


5 
6 

10 
6 


6 
5 
6 
6 


3 
5 

» 7 
6 


2 
4 

6 

5 


10 
8 

15 
6 



1/ In this county, which one of tJuse (respondent is show) a card) do you think is the »$t • 
pressing proolca connecad with our natural surroundings? 

Source: George Gallup* 1969. 
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Allocating State Money for Poverty Areas 



Decisionmakers in planning and economic develop-- 
ment agencies need to target are^ of need in an 
efficient and defensible manner. This exercise 



\ 



provides experience in using census data as a 
statistical resource for making these tough deci- 
sions, ^ 



PRQRLEM: You are a me/iter of a State task force 
on race and poverty-jind have been asked to analyze 
the State. On the basis of this analysis, you are 

.to make recommendations for the allocation of 
money for counties within the State. Policymakers 
in the govemraent hav^ made initial suggestions 
for you to aid in determining the counties that ' 

• can qualify for aid. (If the 1980 general social ' 
and economic characteristics volume (PC80-1-C) is 
not yet available, use the counterpart 197Q report ' 
(issued by State). ) _ , 

• • They suggest that' the counties, chosen be 

• those in which the median family income is in 
the fifth (lowest) quintile of counties based 
on median, family income. 

• Because 4if limited funds no more-than six 
counties may be chosen. Since there' will , 
PCobably be more than six -counties that meet* 
the above criteria, you will^^need to'make 
decisions^to include some areas while exclud- 
ing others- For example, yoy may use unefiploy- 

^nt as a further criterion and decide to 
select counties in w'hich unenployment is the 

, greatest problem. Or yoki may decide to target 
areas in which you suspect that the greatest 
amount of discrimination or other-special 
barriers to advancement exist. You might even V' 
try to pick six eligible counties that together . 

' ^form a contiguous and compact area. 

The? govemmen-t agency, in order to correlate your 
findings with those of other workers^, needs the 
following data for, the composite of each of your 
six recipjent counties. " . • 

' •> 
1. Income, percentage of adults who are high » 
school graduates, race and ethnic composition, ' 
family size or other fertility measures,* per- 
centage*of males and females in the labor force, 
a description of, the unemployment situation » and 
some data on manufacturing as a source of enploy- 
ment in each county (table 123 in 1970 PC(1)-C 
report). • 



2. A graphic presentation of the age and sex 
structure of either a) the entire population of 
the area or b) the people who are moving into and 
out of the area. If you select "a," you will need 
to locate and use the appropriate State volunje of; 
the census of population. If you select "b," you 
vnll need to use the special voltime "Gross Miqra- * 
tion by County: 1965-1 970" (serijss P-25,^no. 701^). 

3. A map of the six recipient counties that you 
define. ^ j u 



The government agency also needs written answers 
to the following questions: 

• If th^re were more than six Counties that 
fit the above criteria in item 1 how did you 
decide which of those were to receive §id? 

• How could the money be best usecKjn this 

• area: v/hat specif fc program 'would you recom- 
• mend tha^ would have the greatest long-term 
impact on the well-being of the countries in 
your area? (Assume that your. State will sp^nd 
y^fTiillion dollars for this program,}. 



• Based upon the analysis of^ihe data, are 
there specific groups (e.g., elderly) that 

^should be ^targeted with the program? 
; ^ . • > • 

• * Is there other relevant data 'info^rmation - 
that should te known:^ what cautions would" 
you have concerning the data you present? 

After your research has been completed, you are to 
present the recommendations to the agency (the 
rest of the class) for discussjon,* 



S 
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Wards for Abbeyville 



Political representation among interest groups is 
an important consideration in local government 
In this exercise, you will ^e v/orking with Iren^ 
Saucedo, an Administrative Assistant to the 
Assistant City Manager (Brad Brown), in devel-- 
oping a single-meirter district (ward) system to 



replace the current at-large system for Electing 
members of the city council in Abbeyville, Texas. 
Many cities like Abbeyville have been forced'to 
develop a ward system-as a res)iilt of public 
pressure or court action. 



Session 1 _ 

Irene Saucedo has been working for the Office V 
the City Manager in Abbeyville for about 6 months. 
Onk day Brad-called Irene in for a conference and 
^sa'id "Irene, you probably krrow that legal action 
is pending in the courts to force the city to 
amend its charter to set up a ward or district 
system for electing city council meq|bers in place 
of the present at-large system. Judging by what 
has happened elsewhere, it appears th^t the city 
wtll probably lose the case and be mandated by the 
cSurt To establish wards. The Mayor feels that we 
should anticipate such court action and have a . 
pTan ready to implement as soon as-,P0ssib e after 
?he final detision on the case. I ve decided that 
you are the best qualified person to work ton this, 
job because of your.background. • ,< 

"Because *ltfis\is suQh' an important assignment,. I 
want you to w6>k very closely with me; I will • _ 
expect you to "keep me infomied as your ideas 
,lvSl2, and I w\ll do everything possible to help 



you develop your plan. By the way, the mayor 
expects the 'court to decide the case in about 50 
days, so that doesn't >eave much time.. Any plan 
developed in this office will have to be submitt, 
to the mayor and city council for approval, before 
it goes to the judge; so, we will probably , need 
■your proposal in^^a^at 30 days!" 

"I'm flattered that you chose me for this job," 
responded Irene, "but Pm not sure if I -know 
exactly where to start. Do yoy have any-sugges 
tions?" i . ^ ' 



Instruction. A: P£ace ^joaAj>zlv<u> ia thz i^i^on 

. fee qiJ^iiminn i/ouA g^W^IiHTlJSiert yoa have 

Kzichzd'a comzmai,. havz a. izcAztMJj ivA^tz <X 
"domi caU tjouJi InitmctoK ov,z>i to ^weiu ijoaK 
r'coVicXaJ^ort. - ^• 



Session 2 



Feedback A- "I'think you would save a lot .of time 
and effort if < at the outset, you were to clearly 
identify the objectives of the project, said • . 
Brad "If 'you like, why don't you thjnk about 
this'Vor a few (hinutes and then write down what . 
you think the establishment of a ward system in 
AbbeyviTle should accomplish. Meanwhile, I 11 run 
'down to my office where I have a publication that 
indicates the objectives of ward plans as set by 



the courts in similar cases." 

Instruction B : ' VUaiiiJ^UO^ »^^P ^'^f^ . 

you my dzUdi thcU tiieAS. onty one objective. 
o>i you may id&>vUiy izvinal. Wdateve^ youA 

uoiZdzUbeMitioM, noUng aU 4ugc)e6ttc.u made 
dunliig -tde dtStMiion and iddiitiiyoig 
liiiMy agreed upon. 



Sessions 

Feedback B: After considefing the problem for a 
few minutes .' Irene decided that the one overv/helm- 
ing obflective for the establishment of *ward sys- 
tem Wbuld be to assure that minority candidates- 
could be ^ected to the city .council , thus, gaaran- 
teeinq representation for tlie Black and Spanish 
origin elements of Abbeyvi lie's population. She 
indicated this to Brad when he returned- 

"1 Uink you have'identified- the P^'-^ary f dective 
of establishing ward systems to replace ^at-large 
election of municipal officials However there 
ar6 some other considerations that need to be 
taken into account as well as those outlined in 
Se article." Brad continued. ."Here is' an article 
Sat Sta B the reasoning of the courts m making 
■their decisions 'in several .cases in Texas. I have 



deleted certain portions of the article tp make it 
more comprehensible for our city council menfcers, 
I think you should 'read it b^re you proceed any 
further with your project* On^e >u have read the 
article, "Ward Elections in Texas Cities (p. 68- 
69) you will want to consider the limitations 
under Which you must work in developing yoyr pro- 
iect-rtheso are referred to as constraints. You 
may also want to think Jbout the facts, and assump- 
tions related to the project--assumptions are con - 
SHln?that you can't verify but that you believe 
to exist ind- that must be .considered as you work _ 
toward a soljition. For example., the entire 
rationale of the 'establishment of a ward system is 
, erased on the, as sumption that members of a minority 
wilT vote for* a candidate from thefr group. If 
this assumption were not to hold up, th6re would 
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be much less reason to move away from at large 
election of city co^uncil members." 

Instruction C : ,v(afee up d lUt of^ cc>i^ttac>it &> • 
jac t6, gjid Cit4^umpita}n^ that apply to thz pKobl(im 



0 i d^vttopA,nq a iMond ^y^tm •{^OK AbbzyvMz , Be 
We to idzntiiq dadi iZm on'thz tUt xu> a con- 
/itAOAjit, 'iaoX, 6k oii^impiwn. Read thz anXicZz 



/Session 4* . ^ V 

''^ ' ' ' " ' ' /' » 
Fej&dback t^ -^^^-inQ rscid the article on ward elec- 
-tion^ in Texas. cjjLLes, Irene was ready to consider 
tfie'-constr'amts, facts, and assumptions of the 
problem. She wrote out her ideas and presented 
tnem to- Brad» 

"The courts have- indicated that -any ward system 
mustrbe set up so as to avoid barring members of 
any Imnonjty group from being elected to office. 
They have also ii:i$is ted, that the one-person-one- 
vote rule be enforced and that wards be set up so 
as not to overly concentrate or split^^p ethnic 
minorities. Following this approach nieans that' 
you will have €o be very careful to de tannine 
exactly where the minority groups reside in the 
city so that they can be accounted for in the 

" plan. Furthermore, wards should be made up of 
contiguous units— that is, all the area in any 
ward shoulcfbe contained within the same set of 
boundaries without any outliers or inliers (ex- 
claves or enclaves) 41 You should also try to have 
the new wards follow existing precinct boundaries 
where practical in order to avoid undue confu- 
sion. Pol-itic^llx^ it will be he-lpful if the plan 
could- be set* up'wiAuch a way that incumbents 

^don't have to run against eacb other, although it 
seems doubtful that this will be possible, given 
the other. constraints under which we will be oper- 
ating. I see these ai nofajor constraints — along 
with time, which me^y turn out to be a problem 
if we have trouble obtaining dafta.." 



"As for facts," Ireoe went on, "clearly, we must 
deal with the actua-l distribution of p&pulation in 
Abbeyville, considering both the total population 
distribution and that of Blacks and* persons of 
Spanish origin. The location of incumbents' 
homes and existing precinct boundaries are facts 
that you will need to consider." 

"There don't seem to be yery^many assumptions in 
this case. I suppose that the plan wil> be pred- 
icated on the assumptton that the courts willjiot 
deviate far from their earlier decisions and'^so 
on the idea that the city council will be amen- 
able to a well-thoug.it-out plan, even' if it works 
to the disadvantage of some of the merrters," con- 
cluded Irene. c 

Instruction D : "I think you have a pretty good 
idea of what needs to be. taken into account in 
developing your plan," mused Brad. "You seem to 
be ready to begin collecting the data that you 
will need. Have you thought abjput what you will 
have to obtain and where you can get it ?" 



VouA gnoap should nm bzg^ to lUt tliz typz6 oA 
data iKznz icM ha\jz to havz on hand ioK hzK 
j>tudy. you should aZho indicxUz ioK zach^ltzm 
data a po^^Mz ^ouAtz uohz^z ^ach iniomatton 
might bz a'cqiuAzd. 



Session 5 



Feedback- D : Irene decided that she would 'need the 
following data for her project: 

1. Population data from tlie 1980 census. Block 
data* are' avail able for the total po'pulation for 
Blacks and for persons of Spanish origin from the 

JJn t ted ft ates* Census Bureau and.c.an be located 
at the office of city planning or ip the documents 
department of the university library. i ' * * 

y 

2. A map shewing the^current election precincts in 
Abbeyville- wOul d be required.' This document could 
be (jbjained at city hall or from the tax Office in 
the county court hduse. 



4. Qata from earlier censuses, especially the 

^ 1 970 census, might be useful in determining trendT 
in population. movement over tinie. That viky, pro- 
vision could be made tQ accommodate probable' 
ethnic sfjifts in transitional areas. These data , 
would be available at the city planning office or ^ 

'in the university library. - 

5. Estimates of population in rapidly growing 
areas qr newly annexed portions of the city would 
be useful \f they could be obtained. The office^ 
of city planning should be a good^ace to start 
one's search for such data. . 

6. Home addresses of the four .incumbent council 
merrtbers and the mc^or; 'These can be obtained from 
thA telephone directory, city directory, or city 
officials at city hall. 



3. Data shewing, the nunber of registered voters by ^ 
precinct «would be useful, as would figures on the ^ 
turnout fco^'recent elections. Such info nnati on . n^,H i l- , 
^ nright be available at city hall; if notrit could Brad, looking over Irene's list commen 
be obtained from back issues of the local news- • indicated all of the essentiafjt 

paper. 



ERLC 



ted: "You 

^ - ..terns of in- 

formation that seem to .be needed. The only thing 
that you haven't mentioned might be school en roll - 
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5.4 



ment data. Such data could be helpful in esti- 
mating changes in the population distribution 
«sioce the 1980 census. By the way," continued 
Brad, "the office of city planningrhas a copy of 
the 'P.L, 94-171 Population Counts' for our city. 
Because Public Law 94-171 was mandated by Congress 
to provide 1980 census counts for legislative re- 
apportionment/redistricting purfJoses, I believe 



< * 

that this informatiaK^will serve as the best data 
source^or^your problem," 

IfUitAaction E : Rev<ceiv thz inio/maX4.gn pKovldzd 
in tablz ). Vb yoa dztzoX anij pKoblom that 
mXJi need to /leio^vied, -Pat/ poAtLoxdoA 
cuUzntion to thz boxhzad6. 



TABLE 1 



I Excerpt of the P.L. 94-171 Population Counts for. Abbeyville, Texas: 1980_ 



Ipre-! 



Census of Population and Housing, 1980-P.l.. 94-1/1 counts 
(for definition of items and footnotes, see technical docwwntation) 

^ T''l' "rjj ■ "IIS^CE VJl 

i r T » T^Amer- 'Asian 

,1 .J I Indian, I and 

I Total I ■ » • Eskimo I Pacific 

I Popu 



Area Name 



• Persons 



I ano I Is Una- [ 



Spanish 
Other Origin i 



4000 
4005 
•4010 

^ 

4015 
4020 



Precina 1 4480 2765 ' 86 

Precinct 2 m . 4856 3447 438 

Precinct^3 6636 4415 J39 

Precinct 4 ^ ^^^-C: \ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

Precinct 5 TTrTS^ ... " 17ai 650 403 



15 
16 
7 




Sesstoh 6 

Feedback E : frene^was pleasantly surprised to 
find that tlie counts were already summarized by 
the city*s,*lrlection precincts.^ She had thought 
of the city^s population as being divided into 
just tffree groups (Anglo, 'Black, and Spanish), 
but the census data presented a more complex pic- 
ture. • . . 

Not on^y were there more groupings* (White, Black, 
American Indian, Eskimo, Aleut,. Asian and Pacific 
Islander, and o.ther races and persons of Spanish 
origin) than she wanted to use (table 1), but 
it wd§ impossible to add the race group totals to 
the total of persons of Spanish origin without 
a^rn/rfng^at a number that was larger than 100 
■ perc^t^table 2). 



Iru tAucUon F; CoAziiMy 1] 'Azad thz inio^oXion 
pKovidzd by tkz Bu^au oi thz Cen^oA ^hdZp ex; 
plciih tkQj>z pnjoblzm (page 70) and 2) pnzpaAd.a 
plan %o that tfie /ui(uad and tthnic gn^ap^, 06 pAe- 
^zntzd by thz CmtM BuAzaa, can be Kzduczd to 
trnU Uene'4 mzd^^ ion, thKZZ caXtgo/U^: Ariglo, 
Black, ahd SpojfiUhr J 



TABLE 2 



• -Population by Race and Spanish Origin For 
^ Abbeyville, Texasj 1980 



Race or Ethnic Croup 


N=. 




Total 


157,318 


100.0 


White ^ , 


124,907 


79.4 


Black 


13,706* 


8,7 


American Indian, Eskimo, 


*■ 




and Aleut 


369 


- .2 


Asian and Pacifie-I-slander 


1,283 


.8 


Other 


17,053 


10.8 


Total 


157,318- 


100.0 


Persons of Spanish Origin 


32,123 


20.4. 


Persons not of Spanish 






Origin 


1^5,195 


79.6 



Ward Elections in Texas Cities 



Thro4^hout the. United States the municipal re/orm 
movement hBs finnly irapl-anted the at-large efec- 
tibn of city couRcilpersons in 63 percent of the 
communities wifti populations greater than 10,000 
with even greater usage in the South" and the West. 
The predominating preference for at-large elec- 
tions in Texas cities, like elsewhere^ reflectecP 
the^belief that ward poJitics perpetuated paro- 
chial interests and produped less than capable 
pandi dates. 

The^^se of at-large e^^ctions is* changing, how-^ 
e>er, where racial minorities are successfully 
challenging th-i§. form 6f electoral system ia ' 
federal courts as a violation of the 14th and 15th 
amenttnents, to the national constitution. These 
electoral changes-^are increasingly affecting 
mupicipalities in Jexas.* Selections have. already 
been held under court-ordereds mixed ward at-large 
plans in Dal las,* Waco, and Nacogdoches and in 
Palestine followii>g an out-of-court settlement. 
Elections-in Tyler und^r a^iJ^ed ward plan fol- 
lowed an ag*|fee(J order by U.-Sf, Federal Distri^ct ' 
JiJdge William Steger for th§ €astem Federal Dis- 
trict Court of Texas.- In^aris, elections tave 
been held under a complete ward plan. Only in 
AmarilTp has a Texas city* successful ly withstood 
a court challenge to its at-large electora? , sys- 
tem with all appeaU exhausted. 

The Successful suits haveMed to electoral char- • 
Jter changes i^n other Tiexas municipalities with the 
necessary preclearaiice approval obtained from the ^ 
U.S. Department of Justice. Mixed ward systems . 
^ave been adopted by charter change j'n FortiSl 
^Jgrth, San Antonio, S^n Angeio*, McKjnney, anS 
Jaxikspnvilhe. 

rh^^ cbfll^lenge to at-large flections is not the 

a'ditional ohe-man-one-vo^e challenge, ^howfever, 
jtffe^questionM's, not whether one man'? vote' is ^ 
equal fo another's,. but. w^pther or not one person 
because of his race is prevented fr^ affecting 
the electoral process leading to nominations and 
lection (pore than some other person. «^ 

Second, ±tie sugressfuf challenge to the use ^Df^ 
multjjneii^^r districts of the Texas legislature in 
lihrte y RegeSter (1973) has had a direct bearing 
on the/iTiunici-pal at-i^rge-question. In Regester, ' 
the U.S. Supreipe Court affirmed the federal dis- 
trict fcourt/s judgment that the- use of multimerrber 
Stat©y]egislati ve House districts "for Dallas and ' 
"Bexai^counties invidiously discriminated against 
cogni'^aljle racial-^nd'ethnic groups. TSe U.sT 
S up rpme* Court said that^an at-large el^iion was . 
subiect^o constitutional challenge wfcien, under, 
tKef cirrtmstances of' a particular cas^, it 
operated to minimize or cancel the voting strength • 
^f/racial or political minorities within the votr 
irrg populations. The Regester case had immediate 
? direct be^^ing upon the Dallas, Waco, 
* acogdoches» and Lufkin cases. - 

Third, the judicial challenge to at-large elec- 
nons'in Texas must also be lopked upoft as sinply 



another event in a 1 on-g-contfnuing struggle tb 
democratize institutions as evidenced by the 
judicial Invalidation of the white primary, the 
poll tax, restrictive voter registration require- 
ments, and the extension of the Voting Rtgf\ts Act 
r to, Texas. Recent successful county reapportion- 
ment sui-ts in East Texas have continued those 
democratization trends. ' 

Furthermore,' following the Regester decision the 
number of Blacks elected to t^ie Tex^s House of. 
Representatives increased from two' to eight. 
Among the newly elected Black State repja^senta- 
tives was Paul Ragsdale, a native/of Jacksonville 
Upon flection, Mr. Ragsdale .^mba/ked upion his 
East Texas Project," wl>icK is seeking to bring 
about reapportionment jn 42 counties in East 
Texas . 



Mnerl courts have found particular at-large sys- 
tems constitutionally defective, they have 
recognized the necessity of allowing the affected' 
legislative body the opportunity .to fashion the 
. s,ingle-meQpber electoral pi ^ In fashioning 
^ municipal ward plans the one-man -one-vote rule 
must be adhered to as well as the population 
variance standard set in Mahan v. Howell and in^ 
Wy*fi V. Regester. Furthermore^ the courts havp 
. been concerned about the possible di luting effects j 
of the offered plan and whether or not the pro- 
ppsed plan overly concentrated or split concentra- 
ted population groupings of minorities. 

The courts have also had to decide whether to 
, approve mixed ward plans with a mayor elected at- 
large rather than a total ward electoral^plan. 
The U.S. Supreme Court has repeatedly reaffirmed 
the rule that, when federal district courts fash- 
* ion reapportionment plants, single-member dis- 
tricts arje preferred absent unusual ci rcumstances. | 
- If a^deral district court departs*«*f rom the* 
favored system, it must demostrate that there 
are, special circumstances .mandating. the choice. 
According to the 5th Circuit Court of Appeals the 
special circumstance "encompasses only the rare, 
the exceptional, not the usual and diurnal." The 
preference for single-member districts, however, 
coulfi yield to an at-larg^ district if .the latter 
would afford minorities a^ greater opportunity for- 
participation in the political process. 

Designing Ward Plans 

Designing nondiscriminatory electoral plans that<^| 
contain wards essentially equal in pooul.atjon 
^ould ^t first glance appear,to be aj^unchalTeng- . 
ing task. The task becomes challenging, however, 
because of the reliance upon census data, because, 
many of the participants in j/ard controversies 
prefer wards that reasonably resemble existing 
neighborhoods or communities, and because of the 
.involvement of individuals who l^ve a political 
stake in the design of the wards. 

The fundamental difficulty rests with the reliance] 
upon census data as the judicially acceptable 
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■sourf^e for population information. Census data 
are- provided by blocks only in urbanized areas', 
in Other^places of 10,000 6r more; and in addi'-- 
tional are^s which d}ntracted for block statis- 
tics. Elsewhere, census derta are provided only . 
for enumeration districts (ED's). Those ED s 
typically do not reflect any contemporary, existing 
community, and,. since they are not divided into 
smaller population units, it|is more difficult to 
create equally* populated wards. 

If wards.in non'-SMSA's are to be equally populated 
and also reflect existing neighborhoods, ttie ED 
mdst be divided using basic field techniques. The 
basic field work consists of counting residential 
units. and muTtiplytng by the average numbeif of. ^ " 
residents per household in the ED a3 supplied 
again by the census data. The field worker must 
determine the racial composition of the neighbor- 
hood, these field techniqueTs Vere used in the 
Nacogdoches, Jacksonville, 'and Palestine eases, and 
were accepted by the federal coCirts. 
nDafa ffdm the 1980 census cannot correctly reflect 
a conmunity or neighborhood '^s. population some 
years later if. a neighborhood has changed .radi- 
cally or if an annexation has occurred sinqe 1980. 
If annexation has occurredMn that time period, 
the 1980 census population for that area can be 
used to update the city's total population* Al- 
though that procedure poses no problem where block 
data are available, ED*s are unlikely tq match - 
aJinexed areas, and thus field work is again neces- 
sitated. Of tourse, population updates can be 
made through a contracted special census if a 
city is. willing to bear the .expense; but, even 
then, time constraints may make that prohibitive.' 
in a legal suit. 

^■^ ' ^ . . 

Court-ordered pjar\5 involving Texas municipalities, 
always have had at least one ward with a majority 
of Blacks anb/or Mexican Americans in it. Al- 
though' a racial 4najor1ty ma^ exist ^n that dis- 
trict, the voting strength 'of those= minorities may 
be exaggerated when one considers the- average age 
of minorities' and their numbers among' those re- 
istered -to vote. 

Although ^'t wouldk appear that a ward must have a • 
ijzeable. majority\f a racial minority for a^ ♦ 
minority to be elected, that has not been the case 
in Texas cities with.ward elections, In the 7 
wards with Black majof-ities in -Dallas, Tyl^r., 
Waco, Paris, and Nacogdod^s where ward elections 
have been held, a Blacic has won election in every 
>f<stahce with the Bl'ack population ranging from 
53 percent in ^ Tyler ward to 87 percent in a 
aVlas'ward^ * #• - ' 



It/ Adapted from Ronald G. Claunch and Leon C. 
HalTman^ "Ward Elections jn Texa^ Cities, ^ 
ThP Municipal Matrix (North Texas State ^ 
University Center for Community Studies) lOU) 
(March 1978): 1-5. Statements related^ "U) the 
availability of tract, block, and ED data have 
'been updated to reflect data available from . 
the"*" 1980 census rather than "from the 1970 
census. 



Finally, even with federal court guidelines at the 
remedy stage, political * considerations may still 
surface in the drawing Qf the electoral plan. 
Even .when court requirements are met, the elec- 
toraV-iti teres ts of plaintiffs, friends" and asso- 
ciates of pVaintiffs, incumbent j:ouncilpersons , 
or friends and associates of incumbents can still 
be reasonably protected. In Tyler, an electoral • 
plan was agreed-upon only after district bound- 
aries were changed to i>rot€ct an incumbent White 
councilperson and to assure that two likely Black 
candidates would be in a ward heavily populated 
with Blacks. 



Conclusions 



Even with electoral changes occurring, there are 
still lingering dout^ts whether or not a ward sys- 
tem wilf correct the "evils" of the ait-»large sys- 
tem. Interestingly, rather than eliminating 
racial voting, ward elections are more likely to 
intensify it because of the racial composition of 
the-^ards created. It is not unreasona b l e to be- 
lieve that the change to a ward system will not 
greatly affect the delivery t)f services to minor- 
ities unless they are in control of the council — 
and that situation has not occurred in. any Texas 
city. Besides, 'there are reasons to believe that 
the electoral system ftself is not the predominant 
determinant of expenditure patterns. ^Evidence is 
already being accumulated to suggest that ward 
elections wilP.lead to the demise of city-s'lating 
organizations. That is already occurring' to the 
Citizen* s Charter Association in Dallas and the 
newly created Alliance for a Better City group in 
San Antonio— a .surrogate of a once-p(Jwerly busi 
nessman*s group. In fact, in San /^tonio,Vatd 
elections have increased the influence of neigh 
borhood !groups in the -electoral pjsocess. 

Ward elections have^aTsp led td more heterogenous 
councils. Blacks havej)een elected in Dallas, 
Tyler, Waco, Paris, Nacogdoches, Palestine, and 
ian Antonio, and Mexican-?ffiiericahs have been 
elected in San Antonio and Waco. Ward^elections 
have also contributed to the youngest , city coun- 
cilman in the history of Paris and to occupational 
representation uncommon on Texas city coupqils. 
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Excerpts From the Documentation That Accompanied the P.L 94-171 Report 



Information on race was* obtained through self- 
identification; thetffore, the data represent self- 
classificatioft by Aple according to the race with 
which they identify themselves. Population counts in 
this repon are shown for five racial groups: White; 
-Bbck; American^ Indian, Eskimo, and^-TSCTfutT^ 
and Pacific IslandV; and other.' 

The category "White" includes ^persons who indi- 
cated their rac§ as Wl>ite,^as well as persons who did 
not classify themselves in one of the specific race 
categories* listed on the q6estionnaire but entered a 
response suggestmg European origin s6ch 0$ German, 
Italian, or Polish. {In theM980 census, persons who did 
not classify themselves m one of the specific race 
categgries t)ut reoorted entn'es such as Cuban, Puerto 
Rican, Mexican, or Dominican were included in the 
"other" races pategory, in the 1970 census, mos^ of 
these persons were included in the "White" category.) . 

The category "Slack" includes persons who indi- 
cated their race*as Black or Negro, as well as persons 



who did not^ classify themselves m one of the specific 
race cahegories listed on the questionnaire but reported 
entries such as Jamaican, Black Puerto Rican, West 
Indian, Haitian, or Nigerian. 

The category "Anf^erican Jndian, Eskimo, apd 
»^leut" includes persons whD classified themselves "as 
such m ooe of the specrfic race categories. In addition, 
persons who^ did not report themselves trf one of the 
specific race categories but reported the name of an 
ladiart^nbe were classified as American Indian. 

The category "Asian and Pacific Islander" includes 
persons vC^ho^lndrj^ted thejr race as'Japanese, Chinese, 
Filipmp^ Kor^n, Asian Indian. Vietnamese, Hawaiian, 
' -Guamanian,.jDr S^^noan. Persons who did not classify 
Ihemseives m o|^ of the Specific race categon'es but 
reported entnei* indicating one of the n»ne categories 



listed above were classified-accordingly. For example, 
^eported entries of Nipponese and Japanese American 
were classified as Japanese; entries of Taiwanese and 
Cantonese as Chinese, etc. 

The category "Other" indudes *Asian and Paciijc 
Islander groups not identified separately (e.g.,* Cam-" 
bodian, Indochlnese, Pakistani, Indonesian, Fiji 
Islander) and other races not included in the specific 
categories listed on the questionnaire. (Asian and 
Pacific Islander groups in the "otiier" category in 
100-percent tabulations are included in the category 
"Asian and Pacific Islander" in sanaple.tabulations.),-^ 



Spanrsh origin. As noted above, counts of the popula- 
tion by Spanish origin in this report are provisional. 
Final counts for 'Spanish- origin will be^de^ermined 
after the sample data have been processed. The sample 
-^unts will first appear Tn~thF FC80-1-C reports.' 
Persons of Spanish origin or descent are those who 
classified themselves in one of the specific Spanish 
origin categories listed on the questionnaire-Mexican, 
Puerto Rican, or Cuban-as well as those who ^indicated 
that they were of other Spanish/Hispanic origin. 
Persons reporting "other Spanish/Hispanic" origin are 
those whose origins 'are from Spam or the Spanish- 
speaking countries of Central or South America, or 
they are Spanish origin persons identifying thfemselves 
generally as Spanish, Spanish American, Hispano, 
Latino,, etc. Origin or descent can be viewed as the- 
ancestry, nationality group, lineage, or country in 
^ which the person or person's par'ents ©/^ancestors 
were born before their arrival in the United States. 
Persons of Spanish origin may be of ^ny race. 
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Excerpts Frfim '^Factors Influencing 1980 Census Totals 
for Racial and St>anish-Orfgin Groups"^ 



The count for the Hispanic popul ation -was 
14,605,883, an increase of 61 percent over the 
9.1 milHon rejported in 1970.' Based on pre- 
lirain-ary evaluations, th4s larger count app&ars to 
result, from factors asjde Trom £he natural in- 
crease of the reisident population: Improvements 
*n the 1980 census, better coverage of the popula- 
tion, improved question design, and an effective 
public relations campaign by national and com- 
munity ethnic groups. These efforts ijndoubtedly 
resulte^^in the, inclusion of a sizeable but un- 
known niiifber of persons of Hispanic origin who. are 
-n the country in other than legal status. 

The reports from the 1980 'censu^^a^how a signi^- 
cani change in th% wayfthe Hispani*c^opulatitin is 
reported. This change has^^iad the most ef.fect 
upon the .counts fog, the ^White" and- "other." popu- 
lation groups. The race- concept used by the 
Bureali in 1980 was based upon self-identification: 
persons were asked to repart fheVace with which 



. y "1980 'Census Population'Totals for Racial 
and Spanish-Origin 'Groups in U.S. Announced by 



they identify. ^ ^ .- 

Nationwide, 40 percent of Spanish-origin persons 
did not report a specific race, but reported in 
the. "other" category; about 56 percent reported 
"White." In 1970, ^persons who marked »'lQther" and 
provided write-in entries. such as Puerto Rid5n, 
Mexican, etc., w^ere classified as "Whi^te." Thus', 
in 1?70, only 1 .0^ percent .pf -tfje -Spani sh-origirf 
persons were classified as "other'; and 93 perffSnt 
^ as "White" in the 'Census reports. ' . . ' 

Because of th^ change?, , noted above, thel980 
papulation totals. -fp'n ."White." anjd ''other" are not 
compa»*aple J;o 1970 census fiqures. The 1980 " 
»count of t\}e White pppulatio? is 188,340,790. 
Of the ^756^986 persons reported in the "<f£her 
.category in 1980, about 5,840,648 are Spanish- 
origin persons. Most of the remaining 916,338 
were also classified as White or as Black^or * 
another specified race in T970. 



Census Bureau," Conrcrce NeW , Ffebruary 23, 1981 
#CB81-32. . . ' 
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Session 7 

F eedback F ; Irene found that' the Information from 
the Bureau of the Census hefped to clarify why the 
totals of the racial groupings and the total of 
persons of Spanish origin equaled 124 percent of 
the total population. Her experience In Texas 
suggested that most persons of Spanish origin v/ere 
not Black, yet she recalled from her vacations in 
Florida that some groups,* such as Jamaicans, could 
be both Black and of Spanish origin. A further 

,contactw1th the office of city planning revealed 
that another census report showed the race for 

"pefsws of Spanish origin for the city, although * 
not for precincts. Since this report indicated 
that the number of Black persons of\|pamst>-ongin 
in Abbeyville was very small, she decided that it 
would be all right to ignore the overlap between 
the Black and Spanish-origin categories. On the ^ 
other hand, many persons of Spanish origin were 
also classified as wHite, so White was not the 
$ame as Anglo. Irene detided that she would use 
the category "Anglo and Other" to refer to the 
remainder of the population after she subtracted 
out Blacks and persons of Spanish origin for each 
election precinct. She posted the appropriate 
information on table 3. 

Instruction G : ''Once you have collected aTl the 
necessary data," Brad went on, "you might begin to 
think about poss'ible solutions to the problem. It 
Is probably apparent to you that there is an infi- 
nite number of possibilities for dividlngnip the 
city into werrds. However, ther city council has- 



indicated a preference for the same number of 
council members as at present, if possible, with 
the mayor still to be elected at large ;-S0, I 
think you should begin by developing a plan that 
has 4 wards to see if it is feasible . " 

Vqllx gnoup ^hoiitd now bzgin wonk, on a pnsZminoJuj 
plan iofi a 4-ii)aAd ^y^tm, Kzzp'ln tnind tkz con- 
^tnjdint^ and assumptions tka^t you havo. Idzritiiidd 
{^ox tka p^\oblan. * Vou havn been pnDvidzd i^th pop- 
ulatLun data [tablz 3) a^id olzction pxzctnct mopA 
[map 1) . In adcLUion, you have izoAiizd that thz 
f^oux ccoiicU menibeii tivt Cn pxzcuicJ^ 12, '15, 23, 
OiiJ 37; t/ie maijoK tivz^ in 34. 

Homework Assignment 1 : CUcn^ t/ie daZa p/iovidzd 
and the ba6Z maps you have been gcvcii, p^zpoAi 
maps ,shoiCL)ig tkz distJiibutton 0|S,the Stack atid 
Cktcano popLdation in ^AbbzyvlUo. ioK 1970. Vou 
may tac6h to tiOiisiOyX ilits iniomaJxon to tkz cXec: 
Icon p^*vi(iinct maps atso so tiiat ljou ca>i dzttminz 
tJiz app^x-unatz ettin^c composUion o^ each p^z- 
CA,ncX. WieK you havz comptz^t^d youx population 
maps, you shoutd asz the *data pAovidzd to dzvzh>f 
'a pxov-U-LOnat' 4-icaAd ptoiu Tkis ptoii. siioald ^ . 
,be bxoug^it to tliz nz\t cta6S mzzting so tkaX ajC 
' can be aszd by tliz,gn.<iap iox its wv*dz. Vou will 
be zxpzctzd to^kand -c>i youA ma^os oiid ptan at the 
znd oi the nzxt cla^ss sz^SA^on. Tkis kommonii 
assigimznt wiU count j_ percent oi the g^dz io^ 
tkcs ZXZKCLSZ, 



/ 



Popur^t^on by Pac^nd fthm.cUy for Abbeyville. TexAS. Precincts: 1970 & 1980 




The renalnder cf tf4 poruYatipn aftcr-^tncting Spanisn origin langujge) 



arm Bl^cMs'^S^SiJsUtcd si^llhlirbiclusi" there is toil l7 overlap betneen the 
tw6 catfjprics. 
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Session S . \^ ' 

Feedback^G: Foll(Jwing a couple of days*6f work, • ' 
Irene was ready to present her, prelimi-rtary plan tb 
Brad (map 2 and table 4). ^She had divided the 

-city into 4 wirds that wer^ somewhat, the same in 
population, thus preserving the concept of equal 

, votimg weight, and most of the mnority members. 
Blacks and persons of Spanish origin, were located * 
in the same ward. Irene was convinced that her r 
plan was the most reasonable one that could be 
devised for 4 wards 

■ "I'm pleased with your plao^ Irene," Brad told ^ * 
4?er in his offi.ce. "Yqirliave certainly managed 
to create a 'minority ward,* , and you achieved a 
better balance'of populatictfi size among the wards 
.than I thought would be po&sibl^/using election 
precinct boundari^. Htwever, before we present . 
this plan to the city -council , .we should subject 
it to critical analysis . " , . 

Instruction H : "What I mean -by that," Brad 
explained, "is that vie don't know yet if there are 
any problems with this plan and we have not deter- 
*mined if"'some other plan, perhaps using a differ- 
ent number* of wards or different boiind^ries^^^/"^ 
ni>ight be •more- satisfactory. * Let's, look your plan 
over now 5nd see how well it fulfills the condi- 
tion^ that^ave been set out for it."" 

.^u^tovJi^ /leutew thz plan oi youA g/toup, analyz- 
ing thz zoUznt to iok{ck It n^etA thz goaU and^ 



JUmizzi lUt oi thz aivantOQiU and dzf^Uinciz^ 
yooJi pZan^ In addWjon^ zvaZuatz tkz odvon- 
taQZ6 and*dlsdl^ayvtaQZ6 oi I/Lene'4. 4-u;a^ pla^. 



' MAP 2 
Irene's 4-Ward PTan 




TABLE 4^ 
Irene's 4-Ward Plan 



1 


Ward 


Precincts 


\ Total 


Spanish 


Origin 


Black 


_ Anglo and Other 


% 4 


N= 


Percent 


N= 


Percent 


N= 


Percent 


• 


1 . 


, 1, 7-^9, 11, ' 




38,602 


f,409 


16.6 


1,218 


3.2 


30,975 


80.2 


♦ J 






14-18 . r-s 


L 




















2 


2-6,' 10, 20,^ 




41,811 


.18i',455 


44. 1^- 


11,022 


26.4 


' 12,334 


29.5 








26-27 ^ . 






















• 3 


19, 24-25, 




40;560 


5,15.6 


12J 


953 


2.3 


34,461 


84.9 


. 1 






28-29,31,33,35 


















1 




* 4 


^12-13, 21-23, 




36,"*345 


2,103 


5.8 


513 


1.4 


33,729 


92.8 


f 






30,32,34 





















Session 9 " ' ^ * 

'. Feedback H : Irene and Brad reviewed her. plan and 
wrote up 'the following list of strong and weak 
p,oints about it* 



RIC 



idvantageS : V 

1> The plan has 4^* wards, thus complying wij:h the 
preferences of'city cpuncil members. . 

2. The'4-ward plan follows existing election pre- 
cinct, boundaries and^has no noncontiguous areas 
ificluded.in any ward/ 



3. A large percentage of both the Black population 
(80 percent) hnd persons of Spanish origin (57 per- 
cent) are located ih one ward where thefr. Combined 

.numbers ar^^a* clear majority of the population. 

4. Incumbent council members reside in three of 
^. _ 1 — J. concentration 



<^ 4. Incumbent council memoers res 
**.the four wards giving the least 
* that is likely to be ^possible* ' 
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• Disadvantages: 

1. The "minority ward," ward 2,. is more evenly 
divided among Anglos, Blacks, and persons of 
Spanish origin. That breakdown means, that it will 
be difficuH to elect a council .member who is in 
the same group as the majority of the residents 
of the area, and it sets the ^tage for potential 
conflict among the VcIT'ious groups in the, ward* 

2. Nearly43 'percent of the Spanish-origin popu- 
lation is sca.tt£red over the three *Angto' wards. 
This is a rather large proportion of the Spanish 
origin population to ignore", and it seems likely 
that the courts may not be willing to. accept the 
placement of such large •numbers of persons of 
Spanish origin in wards that are mostly Anglo, 

3. While tKe distribution of incumbent .council 
members is about as^good as could be arranged 
under a 4-warJ plan of the five incumbents, 
three (including the mayor) live in the same ward 
and may be forced to run against each otli^r or 
retire voluntarily, ^ ^ 

4. All 4 wards are only relatively close to the 
same size having a deviation.of approximately 

12 per<;ent frgm largest to smallest, based on the 
census '((41,811-36,345) * 36,345 )( 100). A much , 
smaller pelrcentage would be^preferable, 

Iristruction I : "From the analysis above, it seems 
clear to me that the 4-ward plan, even as well 
thought out as you have made it, is not the best, 
possible solution to the problem of establishing 
-a ward system in our city," said Brad. "I will 
arrange a meeting with the city council to* present 
your plan and our analysis sometime this. week. 
. Meanwhile, in anticipation of the cQunciVs prob - 
able agreement that^a 4-ward plan is unsatisfac- 
tory > you should beoin work on a more suitable 
Plan.".. 

V . * . 

' YouA Qfiowp 4 houZd Yiovo bzQA,n mnk on a ^inaZ plan ' 
£aK WippoAtionLng tiUty com<UZ eJizQtion6 ^n:Ab-. 
b^UlL Vou wiZl need to e^W^U^k fhz optimum 
mmboA qi m/uU an^'thz MaAd'i)omda}iLu. Kzzp 

' piatk ofi tfou^ d2jUffznjcuUon6 aKd bz pfitpoAJid to 



dtiznd yovui dz(Ui>iom iatzK whzn you. mafee gouA 
hzpoHt. Vou umM havz 1 weefe i^m today to p/te- 
poAe a pian and ju^tiiy Voti ijolU bz ex- 
pected to 6tlzct a /Lzpxz6zntatLvz on, nzpnudzntd' 
tivtb ixom youA^noup fo pne^zni thz linal plan 
to thz c£a44. In addition, you mJU be txpztt^d 
to tuAn tn to thz in&tfwLQ.toK a wnAJXzn phopo^aJi 
ioK thz Hbtabti^lvmnt a woAd 6yhtm In Abbejy- 
vttiz. Thz wKiMzn pnbpo^al 6houhi tnetade, appno- 
pntatz map6 and tables and ^houJbiaUo cjontatn a 
dttaiZzd analy6l6 o^ thz pnopoUd voand 6yi>tzm, 
^ncZudin^\iiu6ti^cation6' ^OK thZ 6zJizUibn o^ thz 
mmbz/L 0^ woAcfc, bounclaAtz6, advantages, dU- 
advanta^QdS, pnobabtz impact on thz voting pattznni, 
oi thz community, ztc. You may U6Z tn^o/imation 
inom thz 1970-and 19S0 czn6U6Z6 to tnvzi^tigatz • 
p,attzMi6 OjJ population gnavoth and dzclinz {tablz x 
3), tn^onmation nzgoAding^ thz location o^ inzum- 
bznt^, and in^onmatian inom thz ci^if on thz nOmbzfi 
oi nzgUtzAzd votoM by pn:zcinct (tablz 5). 

VouA ^zzdback to tki6 irvs^t^ction mil bz in thz 
iom oi ^e^pon^e^ inom othzx class mzmbzns to youK 
oKol Kzpohts and thz' gnadzd gnaup Hzpont that uxilZ, 
^bz noXumzd by thz instnactox. Thz anoup Kzpoht 
(aUM compnisz percent o^ thz gna<& ioK this 

ZXZKcJj>Z. 

~ • TABLE 5 



City of Abbeyville Registered Voters By 
Precinct, May 1, 1981 



Precinct* N= 


Precinct N= 


Precinct ii= 


1 


1,228 


13 


1,702 


25 


1,527 


2 


l-^03 


14 


1,261 


26 


• 802' 


3 


1,579 


15 


1;455 


27 


394 


4 


899 


16 


1,108 


28 


2,206 


5 


410 


17 


892 


29 


1,630 


6 


2,589 


18 


1,019 


30 


1,945 


7 


1,350 


19 


. 1,579 


31* 


3,201 


8' 


. 1,003 


, 20 


1,029 


32 


3,741 


• 9 


2,453 


21 


1,689 


33 


2,056* 


10 


1,120 


22 


1,997 


34 


. 2,426 


: 11 


2,378 


23 


1,326* 


35 


886 


!; 12 


2,431 


24 . 


1,634 


Total 


55,gg7 



Session 10 



Feecfcack I; Irene worked out a. second plan (table 
7 and" map 3) following Brad^s instructions. Brad 
' '.. .approved the plan, and it was submitted to'the * 
. city cowicil, whiclH after much deliberation, 
decided that. Irene's plan would be submitted to 
the courts in the event* that the. city lost the 
^ dourt case, . * . * . • 

Instruction Vztvmaiz lAjhich one thz pl^ 
that yau^avz zithz^' zxminzd ox dzvzlopzd a^ta/ts 
; to bz thz'wp^t aaczptablt to tht couAti [tablz 7) ,. 

^ Be pH^aA:iid to dz^znd.youA zvaluatlon oi thzsz * 
.: Xppm in clci66. : ' 

r ..." ♦ 

^' O ■ ' . . • ' • ' ' ; 
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MAP 3 
Irene's 7-Ward Plan 




TABLE 6 
Irene's 7-Mard f'lan 



Ward 


Precincts 


Total 


Spanish Origin 


•Black 


Anglo and Other 




Percent 


N= ^ 


Percent 


N= . 


Percent 


1 


1-4 


20,707 ; 


1 0 ARK 
1^ ,030 


01 . 1 




0.1 




"^^^ 


2 


5-i5, 8, 10, 


24,341 


§,693 


27.5 


10,397 


42.7 


7,251 


29.8 




20, 27 














3 


17-19, 25-26, . 


21,977 


7,534 


34.3 • 


709 


3.2 


13,734 


62.5 ^ 




29, 31, 33, 36 


21,710 


1,217 


5.e 


398 


1.8 


20,095 


92.6 




12, 24, 28, 


21,587 


1,091 ' 


'5.0 


323 


1.5 


20,173 


93.5 




30, 32 












20,960 




6 


13, 21-23, 34^ 


22,746 


1,476 


6C5 


3A9> 


1.4 


92.1 




•7, 9,' 11, 


24,250 


1,457 


6.0 


459 


. 1.9 


22,334 


92.1 




14-16 




• 













TABLE 7 





Irene's* 


Plans 


. Your P' 


lans 


Questions > • ' 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1.. How many wards does the plan include? 










■ ^ S 

2. Does the plan follow existing .election 
precinct boundaries? 


• 




*» 
* 




•3. 'Does ihe'plan include any noncontiguous areas? 


^ 


« ' 






4. What is the percent deviation between the 
smallest and the largest areas? 










'5. Is the Spanish-origin pcpulatitJn located 
♦ ' in one pr more wards where its' combined 
' numbers are a clear majority of the population? 




\ 

/^ 


f 




•6. Is the Black ^3opulation-.located in one or 
- mqre-wards where its combined numbers are a 
tlear majority of the population? 










7. How many wards have more than one incumbent 
council memberJ * ' • * 










8, How many of the wards contain nearly evenly 
divided number? pf Anglos, Blacks, and persons 
of Spanish origin that may set the stage for 
potential conflict among the various groups in 
the ward? ^ ^ 








\ 

t 


* 9. What percentage of the S'panish-oriigip popQla- 

tion is scattered over the wards where thpy 

are not the majority group? 
• \ • . •» 








t 


16. What percentage of .the Black population Is 
' " scattered over the wards where they are, not 
^ * 'the majority group? 

n.. Overall, what Is your evaluation. of how,w^11 , ^ 
. *the plan met it's objective (p.65) (1 « un-^ 
. • , acceptable: TO « acceptable)? 




m 


f 
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Identifying the Market: Th^e Use. of Sucfogates 



Market sepentation strategies require careful 
identification of target populations. Several . ' 
recent studies indicat«r^that developing word pic- ? 
tureS'Can be helpful tn summarizing the character- 
istics of each relevant population. This exercise 



starts with one such picture (e.g., a portrait of 
^do-it-yourselfers) ^nd then identifies assumptions 
jd related population characteristics to be, used 
in \locati;ig a large cVustering of individuals with 
simi>«i-€h4racten sties . ^ 



PT^BLEM : Carlson General Supply, which started as 
a general purpose hafrdwarfej store, has modified its 
marketing strategy ^ojlia/point that it currently 
specializes in building materials and related sup- 
plies for the do-it-yourselfer. The Carlson 
family *s interpretati^ of the economic^^recasts 
has led them to believe that the time Xs righ^for' 
-establishing a new s4:ore. The primary reason W\ 
that the high long-term interest rates in the 
housing industry have forced *many h'^omeowners to 
remodel and build onto their present homes rather 
than to move up to a bigger o'r nicer hon^. 

1. What statements can ych develop that adequately 
characterize people who are inclined to undertake 
tbeir own hotne repairs and redecorating projects? 
List at least five relevant assumptions in column 

1 of worksheet 1. * Next, think about their hous- i 
ing.. List at least five pertinent assumptions in 
the lower portion of column 1. Try to limit your. 
re^ources to a few words. 

2. Review your list to determine whether the 
assumptions duplicate one another. Revise or 
eliminate them as needed. 

3. 'Select an appfoprjate geographic level for 
analysis. . If you want to locate the store within 
a metropolitan area,*us'fe census tract data for the 
remainder of this exercise. Several other options 
(e.g., counties, places) are avail able'if you de- 
cide that_the new store should be located in non- 
metropolitan areas. of the State. ,#If any one of 
the latter options, is chosen, yoti will need, to' * 
obtain copies of the population and housing char- 
acteristics reports for your State . Figure 1 \Sill 
help you determine the' volumes to use for either 
1970 or 1980. 

4. Search through the selected volume(s) to locate 
^surrogate (substitute) measures for ejch of the 

assumptions. If one of your assumptions'^s "large' 
houses will require a greater quantity of^o-it- 
yourseir suppliers than a' small house," you^should 
not expect to. "locate data on square footage of 
houses^ occupied by 'do-it-yourselfer' types." 



There are, however, several other options that 
need to be considered (figure 2). The final 
selection generally requires careful evaluation, 
creativity, and compromise (e.*g. , the^surrogates 
may not match the assumptions as r^atly as* you 
prefer they dp^. 

5. Once a reaso'nable set of options has been iden- 
tified, fine-tune your choices, by considering the 
type of st^^itistic that you desire. Suppjose your 
interest is in the identification of "individuals 
who can afford to renovate or add. on to an exist- 
ing structure" (figure 3): ^ 

• < -^^ • 

a. Is it better to consirftetr income, alone or 

in relationship to the average monthly owner 

cos-Is C^-g-3 mortgage paymer\ts, uti.lity costs)' 

as demcflitrated in figure 3 (PHC80-2; table 

H-I3)r '(Ihy. or why not? 



b. For household income ^ou have a choice 
between a rtiediari and a mean, fihich would 
you choose* and ythyl \ 



c. Would you prefer to construct a special 
mec|sure (e.g., number of houseKolds with in- 
comes greater than $20,000, number of owners 
with incomes 'greater than* $20,000 whose 
selected monthly owner costs are ^ess than ' 

25 percent of their income) rather than use the 
ones listed In^tbe tables? . 

d. Would there be any advantages to .the use of 
an aggregate income -figure (e.g., aggregate 
household income=mean int:ome x number of'house- 
holds)? . ' 



6. Is it better to usk whole numbers (e.jg., 
there are 2,49jl households with incomes greater 
than $20,000) 'or percentages (e.g., 78 percent of 
the households hc^ve incomes greater than $20,000) 
as surrogates in your problem? Why^or why not? 



FIGURE 1 



Name 



mes of j/i 



ected Census Publications- 



Geographic Level 


Name 


' 1980 


' N1979 


Census Tract 

County or place in 
metropollton areas 


Census Tracts * 

Characteristics of the -Population^ 
Ch^Vactehsti c§ of Housing U^iits/^^ V , 


PHC80^2 ' 
PC80-T^' 
' HC8'0-r^ 


1970 PH6(1)* 
1970*R(f(l) 
. -11970 HCd) 
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FIGURE 2 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Using Selected Surrogates 



^sumption 



Option 



Surrogate 



Source 



Evaluation 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



Large houses will 
require a 
greater quantity 
of do-it-yourself 
supplies than 
small houses 



Units in 
structure 



Median value 
of owner- 
occupied 
housing 



Median number 
of rooms , 
all year- - 

' round urfits 



Number of 
units with 
5 or more 
rqpms^ 



MediSn number 
of rooms , 
_owner- . 
occupied ^ 
unitf 



PHC80-2 
H-7 



H-1 



H-1 



H-1 



H-1 



Six lines of*data are 
given 



In general , larger 
houses cost more; 
also, -the data are 
from the complete 
count 



In general , larger' 
houses have more 
rooms , although 
the size of the 
rooms may vary; 
also, the data^ 
are complete count 

Units with fewer than 
^ 5 rooms may be • 
apartments or ^ 
otherwise may be 
too* small for good 
do-it-yourself 
projects 

Homeowners are more 
Mikely to oecome 
involved in do-it- 
yourself projects 
than renters ; and 
there are usually' 
. significant dif- <» 
ferences between 
number of rooms 
and renter- 
occupied units 



"Units in structure^? refers to 
the number of Units under one 
room, not to the number of 
rooms in the unit; also, the 
data are based upon a sampl^gr 
of the housing units 

The value of the housing is deter- 
mined by the person who filled 
out the questionnaire, and 4t 
may not reflect the sales trends 
in the area; also, a higher 
"value" is being placed on the. 
amenities of the housing -rather 
than its ?ize because of the 
rising energy costs 

The universe 'in this case is al'l 
year-round units; thus, it 
includes both renter- and owner- 
occupied units, as well as 
vacant units 



It^ includes renter-occupied and 
vacar i: units 



It is not the Scime thing as 
square footage or other 
direct measures 'of size 



6. Reexamine your asstimptions }in lights of the sur^ 
rogate you selected. Oo the assumptions need to 
be refined? For instance, are do-it-yourselfers 
really those withTiigh incomes or are they indivi-. 
dQals with low and moderate Macomes who firxl that 
they cannot afford to hire a contractor for needed 
-HnepaiVs or remodeling? 

ftore specificeffly, aren't low and moderate ^income 
homeowners who Jiave a small portion of their 
incomes earmarked for housing costs more l^ikely . 
tp Jte ^Te to. make thes.e do-it-yourself purchases 
than homeowners whose housing costs are more? In 
this instance, table H-1 3 offers a useful set of 



cross-tabul jitions. In mos't cases* however, you 
will need to ^reorganize the data creatively to. 
suit your own needs. (Note: more detailed cross- 
tabulations are, frequently available on the census 
summary tape files than, in printed reports.') 



7. Prepare a Written justification to accompany 
worksheet 1. Jr this jusfificationV pe^y partigu- 
lar attention to the thought processes that you 
'used to selectf inodify, or discard individual ^ 
items on your list. You m§.y*fir.d that it is use- 
ful to construct a workarheet similar to fi'guce, 2 
to facilitate the organization of your ideas.* 
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FIGURE 3 . • 

— Selected Surrogate Options From the 198Q Census Tr^ct Reports 



\ ^ ^ Assumption 



D6:h1 t-yourselfers are 
generally individuals 
who can afford to 
renovate or add onto 
existing structure 



Hi: 



Surrogate 



TableV-Tl Income 
Characteristics in 1979: 



1980 



All hou$o^!9jds. . .. 

Less tfwn 55,000 

SS.OCO to 57.4«>9 . .. 

$7.5vX) to $9.99^? 

$10,Cv\) to f 14. 999 

^$1&.C.>0 to >19,999 . .. 

i$20.tVi) to 5^4.999 

'$25.«0 to $34,999 



:j:::4. 



-I 



$35-.OO0 to S|9.999., 
550,000 or r^re 

^Med^ert incoiie \, 

»M-iA, inccae 



Owner»occu?>ed hoyseholdi.. 

Kcdidn incooe 

Keio In tooe.. .. , . 

Renter-occupied hoosenolds. 

Hediw incoff* ... 

Mean incooe r . . 



An faaJMes 

Mediart incooe . 

MedTi incocie V... 

All unrelated individuals. 15 years arid over. 

Mediaj^'tncocie , .i:. . . 

M<»^n inrone ^. . ... . . . 

Per capita Income .....^ 



Table H-13 Financial Characteristics 
of Housing Units: 1980 , 



Specified owner occupied^^. . , . 
SElCCTfD »«tiTmY OWNER COSTS^/ 



Le<> than $100 

$100 to M49 

$150 to 

$200 to s:49 

$?f0 to 

$3C3 10 $3 4 ?'. 

$350 to S:9Q 

S4C3 to ^4SS 

$S00 or tocrt. 

Median dollars . 

Units with a wrtgagc . ... 

Median dolldrsj. 

Units net >iort9a9ed 

Median collars.. 



SflECTCD KONTHlY OWNER COSTS AS A 
PtRGEKTAGE Of INCOME BY lKCOM£ 

Less tftan $6,000 > 

Less than 20 peocent. .> . . 

?0 to 34 percent 

35 percent or »x>re . , 

Not occupied -. . . 

Median , 

$6,000 to $9>999,.- 

Leis than 20 percent.....:. 

20 to Z4 percent..:.....:.,.. 

25 CO 34 (>^r<.«iit. ^ 

35 percent or «»ore, 

Not occupied 

Kedtan - . 

$10>000 to $14 .99&..,..,. :.:.,. 

Less than 20 percent :. 

20 to 24 percent 

25 to 34 percent 

35 percent or oorc 

Not occupied. 

Median 

$15,000 tO,S19V999 :. 

less than 2\perC5nt, ... 

20 to 24 percent.. ♦ 

25 percent orjmore 

Median. 1 

>20 .000 or rore. J. 

^^iLess th^n Jt/percent 

* ^^<20 to 24 peVcenl 

25 percent or more. .:. . . 

Median.,..'. 



' Limited to one^famtly homes on less than 10 acres and no business on property. 

^ Sum of payments for real estate taxes, property insurance.^tiltttes. fuels, water, and rrurtssge. 

Source: PHC80-2. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER WORK: 



This exercise has assisted you in identifying a 
set of measuices th^t can be used to target popula- 
tions on the basis of service assumptions regard- 
ing who becomes invojved in dp-it-yourself pro- 
jectsl A recent a'rticle on "Marketing Newsp0pers 
with Lifestyle Research", reported that 12 (adult 
markets) groups were idientlfied -tfn the basis of^' 
an extensive battery of questions on ^activities", 



attitudes, ^nd social values. The data were then 
cross-taj)ulated with demographic characteristics 
and behavior patterns so that statistical and 
behavioral pictures of each group and of the total 
market could be seen*. Develop appropriate sur- 
rogate measures .for each of the. following groups 
that this article identified (figure 4). Record 
your responses on a photocopy of worksheet 1 . 



V • ' ' FIGURE 4 

• Selected' Lifestyles in the Palm, Beach County^ Florida, Adult Market 



/ 



' Lifesrtyle 


Assumptions ^. 


Mr ..^Middles 
Tomorrow's Leaders 

Midlife Optimists 
Ms. Restless 

Domestic Inactives 

< 


Middle aged; middle income; middle educated ' 

Successful, educated -professionals and business manager^, and nien in high 
skill trade and service, jobs ;"successful young Black_ males 

>k)thers enjoying the years after raising their children; median, agfe of 47 

Single divorcees maintaining single-parent households; "mothers of preschool 
. and 'school children 

Lowe)f income, poorly educated iFemale sepent wftliHow participation in 
leisure activities . * / . * 



Source: ftneHcan Demographics . January I99I . ' ^ 
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WORKSHEET* 1 



Assumpti^ons and Surrogate Measures Used to Identify Dp-it'-yourselfers** 



-1 



J, 



Assumption 



Do-it-yourselfers are — 
generally individuals 
who:. 



1 



2. 



3. 



5. 

'Dp'-it-yoursel fers are more 
likely to need building 
supplies if they live in 
^fiousing that: ^ 

1. 



2. 



3. • 



iSurrogate 



Census' Publication . 



Year 



T^ble No. 



103" 
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Tradmg Areas: Assumptions and Reality 



Every store has a trading area--the geographic 
region from which the store draws its potential 
custoners. It can vary in size from a;number of 
blocks for a small neighborhood ^tore to a radius 
of several miles for a store located in a large 
shopping center. Although the trading arfea is a 
useful concept, there is no universally accepted* 
formula for determining its size and shape. This 
exercise poses three questions: Are the size and 



shape of the trading area affected by the assump- 
tions that are, used? What map reading skills are 
needed to combine information on -the characteris- 
tics of the retail center understudy with data 
on those of the population who live in the trad- 
ing ar^a? What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages regarding the use of various trading area 
concepts? . 



PROBtEM: 



Activity 1 



1. The trading area concept is only as good as the 
assumptions that accompany its use. Figure 1 
represents* aT hypothetical area thajt contains two 
retail centers (A and B). On the figures that 
follow, the trading' areas are il 1 ustrated ty -the 
shaded porticos >n each figure. They represent 
the^major sources of customers. A S'cale of dis- 
tance is not included because the assumptions are 
appropriate whethfer we are talking about the trad-J , 
ing area for a sm\^^ neighbcrrhood grocery store or 
oae 'for a lar^e regional shopping center. 

FIGURE 1 



# A substantial area is not^served by either 
center or is served so insufrf^iently as not 
to be a major factor in th^ size and shape of 
the trading area 

• The two centers have equal drawing power ' 

FIGURE 3 ^ * 









: . B 







Use. the following guesttons as an aid in under- 
* standing the assumptions;^ that underlie each il- 
lustration {figijres'3 to 8). Answers for figure 2 
are provided. 

What decisions are being made by people when 
they chQpse a trading area? - 

• ^ilhich areas are being served?^ Why? 

• Which areas are not being" served? Why? 

• ^ ^ FIGURE 2 




Assumptions relevant to figure 2: 

' • Trade for:the retail cente'r will come only 
from people living within a certain distance 6f' 
it 

J. 

• • ^Areas that are within miles of the 

center are included in the trading area 




FIGURE 5' 




FIGURE 6 




FIGURE 7 




ERIC 



FIGURE 8 



FIGURE 11 




2. To market effectively to the inhabitants of the 
trading area, it is helpful to determine their 
characteristics— high income, mobile, young, eth- 
hically oriented, etc. Since censuV data are the 
primary sourqe of these characterf sties Tor small 
^ areas, it Is necessary to interrelate the trading 
, area as defined with areas for which cehsus data 
are available. One<,can usually match the trading 
area^iuite precisely with census data by city , 
',bTock; but, since the range of population charac- 
teristics avatfable at this level is limited 
i{e.g., no income data), it is frequently desirably 
^to approximate the trading area using larger .units 
of analysis such as census tracts, block groups, 
or enumeration dis)tricts. Figure 9 indicates that 
•a retail center (in this case, a large shopping 
dtenter). is located along a major traffic artery 
of the city. Within this same area, there are 50 
small areas (census tracts) for which population* 
InTFormation is available (figure 10).^ Because the 
retail center's management wants to know how many 
people, live -in the trading area, they have decided 
to merge the information that is presentee in 
figures 9 and ip. 

•a. - Determine for figures 11 -13^ what metho'd- 
ology was .probably used to decide w^tch census 
tracts to 'include in the trajtihg are^. 




FIGURE 10 





FIGURE 12 




Primary 



•Secondary W^M\ 



FIGURE 13 
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b. Based Upon a market survey, managemefit 
.decided that jppst of the population lived 
within an elliptical ly shaped area whose bound- 
ary was strongly inlHuenced by accessibility to 
J:he retail ceoter. However, they found that it 
was difficult to dytermine- which census 'tracts 
to incTlude in the ar^a because, the tract bound- 
aries did) not coincide with the trading area's 
boundary. For each of tlfe following figures' 
.(14-16) describe the methodology that they used 
tb determine the total population 'of the area^ , 





Estimated by interpolation 



»As you fiQw understand, tKe definition of a tradi;f^ 
area requires careful con$.i deration of the assump- 
tions that underl.ie its' use. Tjie^Jnaps (figures • 
2-16) that you have studied were rather simple. 
In the reaV world, they are generally more compH- • 
'Certed. ^ Before you can delineate' a trading'^argajX . 
/therefore, you must. learn Ijow to use the princi*- .\ 
pal map resdurce$ that are employed by those mak- - 
i<ig marketing decisions so thSt you will be able 
to locate and understand the characteristics of 
the retail renter and of its trading area. 
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Activity 2 



Business problems frequently re.quire a geographic 
reference. Where should th&rnew store be located?, 
^hat sales ^oals should be established for the 
stores in the SMSA? What is a reasonable terri- 
tory for sales representatives? What is the- 
market area for this shopping center? This sec- , 
tion introduces the types of maps that appearn'n 



two. populajc census publications; one type .appears, 
in the census tract publications, series (decen- 
nial), and the other is in the-major retail center 
series (economicr* ^oth are highlighted here, 
because they are available for SMSA' s and contain 
geographic reference information th^t is valuable 
in resolving business problems. 



PROBLEM : ' 

1. Census tracts are small, relatively permanent 
areas into, which metropolitan areas h^e been 
divided to show small -area statist! cs^,^ Use the 
1970 census tract map for Reno, Ney^da, as shown 
in figures 18 and 19 .to answer the jfollowing ques- 
.tions. . / 

a. Symbols are (!ised to indicate the boundaries 
of census tracts. Referring to the symbols iir 
figure 17, can a census tract cross a county,' 
. a State, or a municipal (.corporate) boundary? 

FIGURE 17 - 



Boundary Symbols for Census Tracts 



f. On the average, census tracts contain 4,000 
inhabitants. To reach this go^l > the geo- 
graphic, size of the'Lcensus tracts must vary.. 



the^ensus 
di fferent 



Three maps with different scales are usecKto 
show tl;ie tract boundaries of the Rene; SMSA in 
1970. Using* the ^-eales that.^are included at ^ 
the botfom of each tract map 'inset, es'timat"^ 
the size (in square miles) of tracts 34 and 26 
(figure 18) and tract 2 (figure 19). ' i 

' ^ ' FIGURE 18^ I 

•Census f ract. Outl ine *Maps for the Urban Fringe* 
of Reno, Nevada, SMSA: 1970 ' 



/ 



Census Tract Boundaries: 
State 



Co.unty / 

, Corporate Limit 

Other Tracts 



Bouncfaries l^hich Are Not Tracts:, 
---Corporate Limit 



Source: 1970 PHC(l). 



y/b/The*cenFral city of Reno has almost anusual- 
■ bdlindary. In how many places i5 the municipal 
, boundary used as a tract boundary"? 

^ c. How many qensus'^tracts are- cojnpletel-/ wi th>n 
' the'Reno muniCipal boundary^ K ' *^ * 

d. . Whenever a municipal boundary cuts through 
"a census, tract, ifis called t "split" tract. 

* List the ^p1it tiract numbers for Reno.^ . ^ 

e. The census tr^t comnitteer that delweate 
the tract^ boundaries attempt use^ bounda»*ies 
that are easy'to retqgnize. MoS^ frequently 
these boundaries JFol low streets ;Viowever, ^jother 

J physical or polflfical' feati^res are used to form^ 
boundartes'.* Lj$t it Veifst two tracts that are 
separated by each of the fo I'l owing 



t a creek 
t a river 
t a railroad 



an interstate highway* 
•r a municipal boundary 
t other (please specify) 




Source,: 1970 PHC(1)-172/ 



FIGURE 20 • 
Major Retai-1 Qetvters in the 'Reno, Nevada, SMSA: 1977 
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Central Business* District 
Major Retail Centers 
Central City 



<d . . - ■ ■ - 



0 * 1 

t * » ^ « « ' « » « I 



Redrawn from- RC77-C-29 
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A "major. retail center" (MRC) is a concentra- 
ttqn' of at least 25 retaif stoAs that Is: located 
9 insrde an SMSA but outside the central business 
distrirt^((BO). At least one of the 25 stores 
must be\fl general merchandise store with a minimum 
of lOCOOSTsquare feet of total under-roof floor 
space f^UseN the Reno major retail center (MRC) 
map, figure 20, that'was developed as a part of . 
the 1977 census of retail .trade to ansv^r the fol- 
lowing questions.' ^ " ^ 

a. What is the name of the outlined area? The 
RC77 maps are shaded gra^. 

b. How many major retail centers are there in 
Reno? H^w are they designated on the map? 

c. What is the* main purpose of" this map: to 
show the general location of the HRC's or to 
show the exact property lines of^each center? 

d. As'defjne^ by the Bureau of thfe Census, the ' 
••[central business district" (CBD) is the down- - 
town retai] area of the SMSTA central city or 

of other cities of 50,OOQ or more persons'. 
It is an area of very higtt land valuation; 
^high concentration of reta-il business, offices,-- 
theaters, hotels, and "service" businesses; 
and high traffic flow. A CBD is delineated by 
existing census tract boundaries and consists 
of one or more enti re .census tracts..,,. Use the 
map to provide evidence that the CBD is located ^» 
in the historic center of Reno (HINT: use the 
street patterns and names). 

e. Besides locating the central city bound- 
ary, the CBD, ind the "MRC s, MRC maps show the 
location of ra^gor £raffic arteries. Why is* 
it crucial to present this information on 
thpse maps? I ' • . 

f. If one planned to travel on wells Avenue and 
Oddife. Boulevard to get from MRC 1 to MRC 2, 
what is the distance in miles? 

3. Use both the outline tract and MRC maps to com- 
, plete the following tasks. 

a. Transfer the information qp the location of 
major traffic arteries from the MRC map. to the 
^trFirt mnp^Jfnu ilftrn need to 'ap'proxiinate 
their locations. 



b. In whi 
located? 




census tracts are the MRC's 



c* More specific information rea^rding the 
extent of the J1RC boundaries is jfouhd in appen- 
dip( E pf tie MRC reports (figure\21), Use'this 
APfP "Potion to draw, in the apRroijfimate J.imits 4 
of-ieach of the MRC's On the 



censi 



is tract map'. 

i 



d. '^iow^'many planned sjiopping centers are cov- 
ered in the MRC series for Reno? 

e» •Which street near th^ K-Mart»kza appears 
'to have the most commercial development? How 
do'ybu Jcnow? ) » 
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f. A detailed map of the CBD is published in 
'the MRC report (figure 22), Use this infor- 
mation to draw the actual boundaries of the 
CBD on the -MRC map. 

g. Refer to the tract map to determine which 
tract(s) are included in the "CBOr^ 



Since you now comprehend some of the purposes and 
uses of the census tract and MRC maps, you are 
surely react/ to* tackle the next activity of this 
exercise. For this ♦task, you will use both 
sources to designate a trade area for the major 
centers of retail activity in Reno. 



FIGURE 21 

Description of Major Retail Centers in Reno, Nevada 



SpENO.NEV.,SfyiSA 

MRC No. l-frjclud?$ the planned center known as "K-Mart 
Plaza*' and establishments on Oddic Blvd. from 2000-2299. 
(Sparks) (In tract 19) 

MRC No. 2-.lndudes the planned centers known as "Park 
Lane/' "Shoppers Square " and "Lakeside Plaza" and estab- 
lishments on S. Virginia St. from E. Plumb Ln. to Hall Dr., on 
E. Plumb Un. from Kirmen Ave. to Wrondell Way, and on the 
north side of W. Plurtb Ln. from Lat«:side Or. to S, Virginia 
St. (Reno) (In tracts 3, 8. and 9) , . ^ 

MRC No. 3— Includes the planned centers known as "Kietzke 
Center" and "Crossroads Center" and establishments on Kieizke 
Ln. from E. Peckham Ln. to €. Moana Ln. (Reno) (In tract 22) < 



Source: RC77-(j^9 (appendix E). 

FIGURE 22 

Map of the Central Bus,iness 
District for Reno, Nevada 




Redrawn from RC77-C-29 
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Activity a 



Seldom can the concepts and ideas that are studied 
in the* classroom be applied so easily in tlie "real 
world." Many times, one's ideals mdiy be in con- 
flict with those of others from different acajdemic 
orientations. In addi jtioryr^the constraints o^^f 
time, money, and persohnef meiy require that simple 
solutions be found to resolve complicated prob- 
lems. So it is with the delineation of trading 



areas. Because the principal focus of this ^activ- 
ity. is upon the options that might be used to 
.accomplish this task,^only one variable (total 
population) is considered in this activity. Once 
you have evaluated the advantages and disadvan- 
tages JJiat each option offers, you can embellish|^ 
it with your own variables, computer algorithms, 
and survey data. 



1. Refer baqk to the tract outline and the MRC 
"maps for Reno (figures 19 and 20) to 1-ist the 
problems that you need to consider in deter-s 
mining the total population within each of the 
trading areas. (Do not attempt to complicate 
the matter by discussing the ifliportance of such 
variables as househol 3"^ income and the age of the 
population. Those considerations can be dealt 
with at another time.) For instance, recall that 
"in figures 14-16 the trading airea may not coincide 
with the boundaries of the census tracts. You may 
decide to solve this problem by (1) including all 
of the tract's population if more than 50 percent 
of the tract's 'area is included in the market area 
boundary, (2) including all of the population if 
any of the market area touches the fract, (^) in- 
terpolating the population that is in the market 
ar^a based upon the percentage of the tract's area 
that is within the boundary (don't forget that the 
population of a census tract is seldom spread even- 
ly thougliout its area), or (4) creating your own , 
solution to the problem. 

2. 'Kevvew the contents of figure 23*' to become 
fan^Uiar with the geographic structure of each 
table in the Reno Sf'ISA. Your group wi]l need to 
decide whether to include only the population 
totals for the' central city or those- for all 
census tracts that are located within your market 
area boundary (you will need to -use ^he totals 
for splint tracts if this option is chosen). 



5to>es 



3. Review the selected infonnaHon that is pi\- 
v.ided on the Characteristics of the retail sj 
. focated in each of these centers (figure 24)1 
WiTl size., as measured by number, of Stores, sales, 
ps^roll, or number of paid employees* be^ an impor- 
tant consideration when you draw the^ bmindaries 
for the market area? If so, which one is the bei?t 
indicator? 



4. Once these prohjems have been disiussed in 
class, break up into small groups to arrive at a 
final solution to the trading area problem. One 
of six options will be assigned to your group. 



5*^ecause each option involves "difift rent assump- 
tions and calculations, be prepared to Share your , 
critique of the technique .with the class. - You ^ 
should consider* th^, issues of t.ime, cost, sim- 
plicity and conceptuaV'problems (e.g., overlap*- 
ping market areas, ^accessibility factors, socio-.^- 
economic .characteristics, types or mix of stores')^ 



Options: 

1. Detennine the total population that is included 
in the trading area for each of the four centers 
by assuming that each area is made up of the cen-. 
sus tract(s) in which th§ center is located and 
the census tracts that ^fe contiguous to those 
tracts.., . 4 

2. Determine the total population that is included 
in the trading ar^a for each of the four centers 
by assuming that a majority of the customers live 
within a radius of two miles from each of the 
centers^ 



X 



3. Detennine the total population that is included 
in the tt'ading area for each of the f^ur centers 
by assuming that the 'area is a function of the 
size of its center. 

4. Detennine the total population that is included 
in the trading area for each of thV four centers 
by assuming that (1) each area is a function of 
the size of its center and (2) customers will » 
travel to the center that is the most accessible 
(as measured by"tim|). Thus, you will first need 
to select^ a measure of size (figure 24); then, 
develop a justification fpr deciding the size 
(probably as a radius from the center) of each 
area. Once the circle?- or ovals (of different 
sizes) have been drawn, you can go to the infor- 
mation included in figure 23-t'b tabulate the 
population totals for each center. 



5. Detennin? the tot^l population ithat is included 
in the market area for each of the four centers 
by assuming that 80 percent of the customers come 
from a radius of 2 miles from- the store and the 
remaining 20 percent come from the; rest of the city. 



6. Determine the total population that is included 
in the market area for each of the four centers by 
assuming that (1) areas do not overlap, (2) they 
vary according to the size of the retail ^center, 
and (3) the entire SMSA population is served by 
,the centers. 
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.FIGURE 23 - 

To,tal Population for" Census Tracts in Reno, Nevada: 1970 
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FIGURE 24 



Selected Statistics for Major. Retail Centers and the Central Business District 

in the Reno SMSA: 1977 



Tablo 1. Statistics by Kind of Business for Major Retail Centers and Central Business 
Districts in the Standard Metropolitan S^ltstical Area: 1977 
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